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EMIGRATION, 
AND 
‘COBBETT'S DAMNABLE DOCTRINE.” 


of ti } l 


ill see, as he proceeds, they have 
natural connexion, in fact. A little 
hile ago I received the following note, 
tended, of course, to be published. 
‘any rate, very proper to be published 
Y me, in defence of myself, or rather, 
defence of my little work, price 
If-a-crown, called the “ Emicranr’s 
vioe.” I will begin by inserting the 
te, 
: ® Bazing-lane, 23, September ; 1833. 
Sik,—I_ do not kiow whether you 
have’ before heard of; or received, a 
opy of the enclosed pamphlet; I have 


erefore taken the liberty of sendit 
Su one, In case you should not. i 
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** a livelihood, which he has succeeded 
“in doing; so that the opinions ex- 
“ pressed in the pamphlet do not arise 
“ from his having been disappointed in 
** his expectations, but, from conviction 
“ of the truth of what he has written, 
“ having observed so many Englishmen 
“ unable to obtain any kind of employ- 
“ment, however willing and able to 
“work, This pamphlet deserves your 
** notice, Whether the statements con- 
“ tained therein are true or not, because, 
“if they are true, it is your duty to 
“* prevent, as far as lies in your power, 
“ Emigration to the United States—if 











“ keeping ma nd in 
‘* astate of misery, to whom emigration 
** would prove a blessing. 
** T am, Sir, 
** Yours most = hee 
“ R. KNIGHT.” 


Now, before I insert the address, here 
pointed out to my attention, and which 
the writer was good enough to send 
me, let me observe that, though he is 
personally acquaintéd with the writer, 
the writer himself takes care not to put 
his name to his address. ‘I'o be sure 
we have the name of the godfather ; 
but not of the father of this production, 








‘ve read many of your publications, 
d amongst others the “‘ ExrGrant’s 
“tbe, which has certainly had a 














>the United States of. America; and 
nongst those on whom it has hac 
spnfluenee, is the write 
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* have the 


though Mr. Knicur says he is pos- 
sessed of such “ great abilities.” This 


father assumes the name of “‘ Caustic, 


eat tendency to promote emigration junior,” while, however, he has no 


scruple to give at full length the names 


write o the of several persons whom he represents 
m I have the|in the very odious light of decoy-ducks 
land swindlers, some of those persons 








y, living at New-Yor and some of them 


in This is not 


é way that men of “great abili- — 
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for the “ good character” of Mr, Caustic 
appears to me not to be quite enough to 
weigh down the very serious objection 
that is thus presented, in the foreground, 
against placing implicit reliance on his 
statements. Mr. Kniaur is, | dare say, 
happily ignorant of the law of libel; or 
he would have known that, to repub- 
lish in England the pamphlet of his 
friend *“* Caustic,” would expose the re- 
publisher to the very serious animad- 
versions of the law, if those persons at 
Baisto., who are so unceremoniousl 
assaulted in this address, were to choose 
to appeal to that law, in defence of 
their characters. Nor, is the publisher 
of Mr. ** Caustic’ safe at New-York, 
where the law of libel (as far as relates 
to defamation) is wisely and justly, the 
same law as we have bere. From the 
nature of things he cannot prove the 
truth of what is asserted in this address ; 
any jury in either country must convict 
him of defamation, if brought before a 
court. Nay, there needs not a repub- 
lishing of this defamation in England ; 
that is to say, by means of the press: to 
show this New-York pamphlet to any 
one in England, is to publish it, in the 
eye of the law; and, indeed, it is an 
addition to the offence, that the publish- 
ing takes place in this clandestine 
manner. I, who have been taught to 
understand the law of libel, and taught, 
too, by the very ablest teachers in this 
whole world, shall take very good care 
not to put, in this republication that I 
am about to make, the names of. the 
parties who are thus libelled. A BCD 
E F and G will be just as satisfactory to 
my readers, and just as conducive to the 
cause of truth; though, perhaps, not 
quite so gratifying to the feelings of Mr. 
** CausTIC, JUNIOR.” 
With this preface I shall insert this 
address, begging my readers to pay at- 


tention to it; because it is a matter of 


deep interest to many persons in this 
kingdom. When I have inserted it, | 
shall show, very clearly, that my book 
is not chargeable with any of the evils 
here enumerated; and that, if it had 
been listened to, Mr. “ Cavusric, 
aunior,” would never have had matter 
wherewith to furnish forth his address. 















EMIGRATION. 


An Address to Emigrants, particularly 
to Englishmen, about to emigrete to 
the United States of America, in 
answer to several publications now in 
circulation.— By Caustic, junior, in 
America, New-York, 1832, 


AppREss. 
My Frtenps AND CouNnTRYMEN, 

1. Wuen I see so many of you deceived 
and led astray by the false pamphlets 
published in England, more particularly 
in the city of Bristol, by the firm of 

and ————, and so plentifully 
distributed hy Mr. ———., the grocer, 
of ——— street, “on the advantages 
‘to be met with from emigration to 
“the United States of America,’ I 
consider it my duty, asa friend to truth, 
to warn you of the shoals upon which 
you are running ; however difficult the 
task may be for one young in years to op- 
pose these publications, | joyfully hasten 
to my labour; I have no sinister motives 
in view, Lam guided by no interested 
parties; I am anxious alone to release 
my countrymen from the labyrinth inte 
which they are falling. Every word 
contained in this address will be sub- 
stantiated by the strongest evidence, aid 
it will then rest with yourselves elit 
to receive or reject the advice now 
offered. | 

2. Englishmen — you are daily pe 
rusing books published by base and 


designing men, desirous only of : 
riching their own pockets . . 
0 


cost of the unguarded. These 
present to the eye of an English rea 
—America a paradise of earthly i: 

The essence of the work is quickly! 

stilled into the mind of the beret’ 
contented yeoman, he reads ote * 
world open to his view, where (he ® 

fertile land lies neglected, and n 
purchased at a nominal price; 

forests of the most productive 

luable timber grow and flourish 1 
antly; where orchards, overstocs*” 

precious fruits, spread their bout 
and near: where rivers of #" | 
honey flow in boundless tract» 
where happiness, peace, conten 
and riches predominate, 


day 
Ww * 
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3. The mechanic reads the like, and 
readily believes that employment is 
easily obtained, labour amply rewarded, 
money plentiful ; in short, that every 
advantage tending to make a man rich 
and happy, isto be met with in the United 
States of America. Such is the language 
of these books, and what follows the, 
perusal of them? Why the humble and 
happy farmer begins to feel a spirit for 
emigration—he looks upon his past 
days as lost—his labour of no avail ; 
he casts a giance upon his homely cot- 
taze and the fields surrounding it—he 
views all with indifferent feelings—the 
cleanly-spread table, and other domestic 
comforts, are now disregarded ; in se- 
cret, he contrasts his present life with 
the one he has just read; new scenes, 
new joys, new pleasures, stare him in the 
face; he allows no time to check the 
current of his feelings; ambition (till 
nowa stranger to him) usurps her au- 
thority ; he feels miserable, forgets old 
England and all her advantages, calls 
upon his relatives and friends, tells them 
he is about to proceed to the land of in- 
dependence and liberty; and, shaking 
their hands, forgets not to mention that 
they may soon expect to see him return 
Witha fortune! Having gone thus far, 
he hastens on board the ship about to 
transport him aeross the Atlantic, car- 
res his book with him, and during the 
passage, eagerly devours its contents, 
Where he finds directions to proceed on 
bis arrival at New-York to the Free 
Emigrant-office. The voyage over, he 
piaces his foot upon the promised land 
—lakes a cursory glance at“ the sights,” 
and proceeds without delay to the afore- 
said Emigrant-oflice, where finding a 
great deal of respect paid him, he can- 
NOt refrain from laughing in his sleeve 
at his anticipated prosperity ; his name, 
residence, age, religious principles, &c. 
are quickly asked, and as quickly con- 
signed to a book. 

4. It may be as well to give ade- 
scription of this office. The proprietor’s 








oan is , formerly a resident of 
~omersetshire, En , Where his rela- 
xons still live, been a citizen of 
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New-York about twelve years, 
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* carried on solely forthe sake of phi- 
* lanthropy; he receives no remunera- 
‘‘ tion for his services,-but devotes his 
** whole time in rendering assistance to 
emigrants.” Is it reasonable to be- 
lieve such a statement? Can any 
sensible man credit such assertions ¢ 
No, it is well known that he 
is greatly interested in land in the 
Western States, that he acts as 
agent for the sale of these lands 
in concert with other parties, and de- 
rives ample remuneration for his services 
in sending emigrants to locate there. 
is the author of the greater 
part of these publications, before alluded 
to, assisted by his friend (whom 
I shall introduce shortly) and 
and ——— of Bristol. 

5. To return to office. The 
emigrant having assisted the philanthro- 
pist as to his circumstances and inten- 
tions is thus addressed by him, “ Well, 
“you can’t do better than go to the 
Western States ; land cheap and good ; 
“timber and coals in abundance; 
‘money not wanted; all other states 
unhealthy, flat, low and unprofitable, 
“the Canadas particularly; people 
“ starving there, and no liberty; under 
“the dominion of a king; we don’t 
“want aking. Here, lean show youa 
‘“‘mapof Canada, and you can see the 
“state of the country, and how 
“unhealthy it must be— you can 
“earn more in Ohio in half a day 
“than you can in seven days in New- 
“ York ; best meat only two cents. per 
« pound ; a good cottage four dollars per 
‘month: you can’t do better. A me- 
‘‘ chanic can save enough in two years 
“to purchase 100 acres of land, every 
‘comfort, every happiness,—can go 
‘there for five dollars, and earn the 
‘* amount on the journey; bat stay, let 
“me read you a letter or two from 
‘my friend, Mr. » he lives at 
ee ,and may be depended upon.” 
Here, taking up a manuscript book, he 
reads some letters of to the 
assembled emigrants, wherein the lo- 
cality and advantages of the Western 
States are laid down and described in 
the most engaging and en Jan- 
guage, On the announcement of this 
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joyful news, the emigrant can scarcely 
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contain himself; his elated heart is 
ready to burst with joy, he makes every 
preparation for his journey, and leaves 
his friend, the philanthropist, with an- 
ticipations of success; at length he 
reaches the destined spot (having ex- 
pended nearly twice the sum as stated 
by ), where he finds the reverse 
of what his fond hopes had led him to 
believe ; everything assumes an aspect 
of misery, wretchedness, and penury ; 
most of the land is low, marshy, and 
not worth cultivation. ‘There are num- 
bers of English emigrants who have been 
entrapped to the Ohio, would gladly 
avail themselves of the first opportunity 
of returning to the old couniry, if. they 
possessed the means; but, unfortunately, 
when once their money is expended, 
they have ngrshopes of ever doing so. 
It is afact, worthy of record, that money 
can seldom be obtained for !abour in the 
Western States; the truck system is 
carried on to a great extent. A me- 
chanic, after working for three months 
without pay, is obliged to take a bill 
for three months mcre for part of his 














» in Ohio. = This man was 
formerly a grocer and preacher, after- 
wards a schoolmaster at ————, 
then at — academy near 
» England, and now, I pre- 
sume, he may be justly called “ the 
schoolmaster abroad.” He left England 
only in September, 1532, and, after his 
arrival here, went to reside in the 
Western States, where he now lives in- 
dependent, or, as tells me, 
** does nothing.’ How Mr. can 
set himself up as a judge of agriculture, 
Lam at a loss to know; how he can 
presume to advise his countrymen on 
the advantages of the Western States 
(having resided there buta few months) 
is a miracle tome. What can a man 
like this (whose former employmeiit has 
been in keeping a rod ia pickle for 
naughty boys at school) know of land, 
timber, and the like; dvubtless he finds 
it a more profitable employment, in 
being concerned as part agent for the 

















sale of lands in Ohio, than what he has 
heretofore been engaged in. 
and 


are daily 
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Wages, receiving an order to procure | corresponding, and Howell's letters are 
goods for the remaining part, and is|deemed sufficient for transporting our 


then obliged to pay about fifteen per 
cent. more for his goods than if he had 
his cash; most of the towns, too, are 
pretty well stocked with shavers, or 
brokers, ready at all times to discount 
bil’s at an immense and ruinous rate of 
interest to the poor mechanic. These 
and many more miseries are obliged to 
be endured, but this only affords a sketch 
of what the realities are. It is impos- 
sible to describe minutely the infamous 
impositions which are continually being 
practised on emigrants in the Western 
States, and more particularly by their 
own countrymen. | am daily seeing 
men who have been (fed away by 
and his co-partoers, that will 
leave these worthy and immaculate 
agents their dying curse. It is by men 
like these that so many poor families 
in England are induced to part with 
their property at a sacrifice, in or- 
der to embrace the infamous and 
fulse advice contained in the before- 
mentioned publications, 1 shall here 





| valuable countrymen to the place of his 
At ) residence!!! The time 3 





‘fast arriving when Englishmen will 


open their eyes and judge for them- 
selves, without the interference ©! 
— and J ———, 








and —————-, their judgments and ce- 
crees will be treated with contemp| 
and all their base plans frustrated. Let 
these parties cast one look around them, 
and view the numbers of Euglis!me 





‘betrayed by their publications, 2° | 
| they can then rest happy and conte ited 
|'—welland good. 

7. There is another pamplilet 
|to issue, written by ————, and sem 
already, L believe, to his friends in Bris 
tol, ——— and This publi 
cation, like the others (if I may judge 
from the n:anuscript which I have see 
is a tissue of falsehoods from beginning 
to end. I would therefore advise y 
to place no reliance upon one ser 
tence of it ; facts are stu 
things ; truth shall not be st 
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introduce to your notice, Mr. ——~ of 
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Fearlessly I challenge the authors, and 
candidly tell them that their books con- 
tain not only gross exaggerations, but 
direct falsehoods ; and I will venture to 
say, that before six months are past, you 
will credit what [ now assert. Beware, 
then, ere it be too late; caution may 
now avail; but if neglected, the blame 
falls upon your own shoulders. Since 
the month of March last, emigration 
has prevailed to a great extent, and the 
owners of vessels from Bristol have real- 
izeda vast deal of money. Now 1 tell you, 
my friends, that more than one-fourth 
of the emigrants that sailed from there 
TTP, We 
y tri@ 
hallo 
ample. I have ascertained, from ocular 
demonstration, that every ship which 
has sailed from here, and bound for Eu- 
rope, Within the last two months, has 
been crowded with passengers, some of 
them having as many as 70 or SO. In 
the new packet ship Aoseoe, which left 
New-York on the 8th instant, there 
Were six of the most enterprising young 
men that the ancient city of Bristol can 
boast of, passengers. Having perused 
the numerous pamphlets in Bristol, des- 
cribing the United States of Americe in 
the most glowing language, they were 
induced to leave their homes and situ- 
ations, in anticipation of realizing some 
of the advantages which these’ publica- 
ions had opened to their view. Accord- 
ingly, in March last, they left England 
wih the most sanguine expectations of 
hope and success, carrying with them 
not only the highest /estimonials of 
character, but every requisite for gaining 
4 comfortable livelihood ; they let no 
’Pportunity slip during their residence 
2 America, in endeavouring to get em- 
voyment—but in vain; they traversed 
‘e Western States (as advised by 
~——), and met with no better encou- 
_ocment, and having witnessed hun- 
reds of their countrymen almost in a 
‘eof starvation, wisely resolved upon 
‘ving @ country (while they were in 
*ssession of the means for doing so), 
tre beggary would soon overtake 
em. Tiese men are, or will be shortly 
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all times to vouch for the accuracy of 
what I now offer to your notice. To 
them, then, I would request all persons 
desirous of emigration to apply for ad- 
vice ; they will give it cheerfully, rea- 
dily, without fee or reward, reserving 
to themselves alone the satisfaction of 
having snatched from misery, ruin, and 
beggary, a fellow countryman. J am 
known to many Englishmen, who have 
travelled for months through this coun- 
try, and can get no employment; they 
are now returned to New-York, with 
barely sufficient to keep them from the 
poor-house ; gladly would they work on 
er what 
ime when 
e of the 
most flourishing’ cities on ‘side the 
Atlantic ; that time is past and gone ; 
now hundreds of young men of inge- 
nuity and talent are prowling the 
streets in search of employment, and 
can obtain none ; the alms-house stands 
before them, and unless fortune be» 
friends them, this must be their last re- 
source. It is a melancholy fact, that 
previous to the first of July last, there 
were upwards of seventeen hundred emi- 
grants in the alms-house in New- York. 
Such is the state of this country ; there 
are at this time hundreds out of employ, 
—many an eye is strained in vain to- 
wards Old England, many a check is 
bedewed with the tear of repentance for 
the folly of having left a happy home 
for one of misery, penury, and wretch- 
edness, and many a bitter curse escapes 
from the lips of the unfortunate emi- 
grant, and is thrown upon the author of 
all his unhappiness. The poor man 
looks upon the white sails of a ship 
bound for Europe with feelings of re- 

morse ; he casts a retrospective view on 

his by-gone days—days passed in the 

society of those nearest and dearest to 

him; his home, friends and relatives 

are far away. Alas! he looks in vain— 

without money, without a home, with« 

out a friend; he can never hope to re- 

turn to the spot of his birth; he pines 
away with grief, sickness overtakes 

him, he has no kind Christian to admi- 

nister consolation in the hour of need— 












Bristol, ready, willing and anxious at, 
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no dear friend to sooth his pain—pasp } 
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verty stares him in the face, and he 
leaves this world without a tear of sor- 
row or regret. 

8. When I hear Englishmen tell me 
that ‘every person can get a living in 
America, [ answer readily—it is a fal- 
lacious idea. Fortune has befriended 
many, but there are thousands of my 
countrymen, residents here, living in 
obscurity, and deprived of the common 
necessaries of life. These facts are not 
believed in England ; the world, how- 
ever, is getting enlightened ; English- 
men are awakening from their slumbers, 
the march of intellect has achieved great 
things ; and, before long, emigration to 
the United States of America will die 
away. 

9. In conclusion, I beg to offer you 
the foregoing salutary hints, which, I 
trust, will have some weight in check- 
ing the distribution of those pamphlets 
already published. I have addressed 
you in humble language, and shall leave 
you to deliberate upon its intentions, 
At a future period I hope to be with you, 
and in the mean time I shall lose no 
opportunity of replying to any publica- 
tions that may be issued detrimental to 
the interests of my countrymen. 

10. If, after this warning, a mechanic, 
a labourer, or the like, who may be 
getting good remuneration in England, 
feels dissatisfied with his situation, ad- 
vise him by all means to lose no time in 
making the best of his way to America, 
and le will soon receive an antidote for 
all his dissatisfied feelings. 

Ll. With the warmest wishes for the 
welfare and happiness of you all—allow 
me to subscribe myself 

Your faithful friend, 
CAUSTIC, Junior, in America. 
New-York, Sept. 1432. 


CERTIFICATES, 


We severally certify that we have 
perused the foregoing Address, and are 
ready to testify to the truth of the 
same— 

Mr. Sayer, Bristol. 
Smith, do. 
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Mr. Chandler, Bristol. 
Johnson, do. 
Sawyer, do. 
Adlam, Taunton, Somerset. 
D. Mathias, Cardiff, Wales. 
Edwards, senr. Newport, Monmouth, 


Edwards, junr, do. do. 
Lloyd, do. do. 
Harry, do. do. 





Such is this address which, I am told 
by Mr. Knreur, it is my duty to refute, 
or acknowledge to be true. I do not 
grant this assumption of Mr. Kyicuar: 
i think myself at full liberty either to 
notice this thing or not to notice it ; but, 
thinking that to notice it, especially in 
conjunction with what the lazy-boned 
race of impostors call my “ damnable 
doctrine ;” thinking that it may be use- 
ful to do this, I notice this Mr. ‘‘ Caus- 
tic’; and, unlike the villanous part of 
my opponents, I have inserted his ad- 
dress at full length. 

Now, then, let us see whether my 
work, called the “ Eatt@rant’s Guive, 
can have contributed to produce the 
evils here complained of. These evils 
have chiefly arisen from emigrants going 
to the Western States, or, properly 
speaking, the back-woeds ; and, can this 
Mr. Knianr say, that I have contributed 
towards the producing of those evils: 
When this Mr. Knicur shall have eaten 
ten wagon-loads of salt, in addition to 
the salt that he has already eaten, he 
will not, even then, have been able, with 
the aid and assistance of his friend 
“ Caustic,” of “ great abilities,” to do 
as much as I have done, to prevent 
Englishmen, of every description, !rom 
going to new settlements in Americ 
My letter to Mr. Birxseck, containe 
in the third part of the ‘ Year's Kest 
DENCE IN America,” actually prev? 
the ruin of thousands of English ® 
Scotch farmers ; prevented them from 
sharing in that sad fate, which | us 
my utmost endeavours to save him from, 
and for which endeavours, he re 
me with the foulest of calumny. — 
several of the “ Year's Res! 
pence” (written in 1818), | beseech sa 
countrymen not to go far, y 
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means, from the Atlantic coast, or from 
some great and populous place; and, in 
that very “ Exicrant’s Gurpe,” which 
this Mr. Knient tells me has contri- 
buted towards the evils complained of by 
his friend * Caustic,” who must be 
either liar or coward ; for, if what he 
speaks be false, it is defamatory as well 
as false; it is malignant as well as 
false; therefore, it comes under the de- 
scription of lying: and, if what he says 
be true, and if the trath be, as he says 
it is, necessary to be known to the whole 
nation; then he is a coward for dis- 
guising his name, and for causing to be 
printed at New-Yorx a pamphlet which 
he circulates in England, most foully 
aspersing the characters of persons both 
at New-York and in England. In that 
very “* Emicran‘t’s Guipg,’ in page 98, 
Mr. Knicur would have found, if he 
had looked into it, the following para- 
graph :— 

“57. With regard to the best part of 
“the United States to go to, that must, 
“in a great degree, depend on the pur- 
“‘ suit of the party, and on the state of 
his family, their age, and other cir- 
cumstances. Ifa man intend to pur- 
“sue a trade, some city or town is the 
“scene for him, If farming be his 
“object, the country he must go to, 
“and his own judgment, will point out 
“the precise spot. As to which State 
: is best, I should prefer that of New- 
: York. But, IL exhort every English- 
man to avoid back woods, new coun- 
_, Utes, and even uncleared land. Such 
_* farm as that mentioned by Mr. Ful- 
._ lagar, is the thing for an Englishman. 
2 I advise all to go to well-seltied parts 
eo the country, and not to a great dis- 
_, bance from the sea. We do not know 
: how to clear woods, and cannot live 
, | wigwams, The lamentable fate of 
hose who followed the unfortunate 
. Birxpeck, ought to bea warniok.t0 
all who dream of prairies, and of lofty 

forests,” 

Now, can Mr. Kien (whom I do 
not know) look at this, and not blush at 

‘S Mpertinence for having sent me such 
- ee , He says that his friend 
Ragas was taken to the United 

€s in consequence of his reading my 








account of that country. Did he read 
this? Did he attend to what I said? 
No: and he finds fault of my writings, 
as Sir Harry Veangy did; not because 
he has found them to be bad; but be- 
cause he has not read them. He is like 
the unbelievers in Scripture ; not be- 
cause the writings are unbelievable, 
but because they have not read them. 
If his friend ‘* Caustic ” expected 
to find a “ land flowing with milk and 
honey,” it was his own laziness that 
created the picture in his mind, and not 
any writings ofmine. I know there are 
plenty of /and-sharks in America; and 
that they have their partners in England 
to carry on the work of deception and 
plunder ; but who has laboured as I 
have laboured to prevent the success of 
these sharks; and, I have put my name 
to my writings, while this skulking 
“ Caustic’” hides his. Poor Birxsecx 
had a dand-shark in company with him 
in London, before he sailed for America, 
I had to urge him not to go in the pre- 
sence of this land-shark, and one of 
Birxspeck’s own daughters. But the 
fact is (and 1 will stop here to observe 
it), that it was false pride that was the 
ruin and destruction of Mr. Birkxsece 
and the destruction of his family. He 
was a furmer on one of the finest farms 
in England, Wannoroven farm; he 
was a rich man still; but he was not so 
rich as he had been. He was, what I 
call a bull-frog-farmer ; only he was in 
reality a somewhat learned, book-learn- 
ed, and a very clever man. But, he was 
not contented with being merely a 
farmer; he was one of those who can- 
not think that it is proper that persons 
who have less talent, who are less per- 
sonally gifted by nature than themselves, 
should be stationed above them in so- 
ciety. He wanted to say, Sesricut, and 
Coxe, and Attuore, without putting 
the “ Sir,” or the “my Lord.” This is 
a most pernicious foible; it is a weak- 
ness inexcusable, in a man of sense, not 
to perceive, that he exposes himself to 
contempt and ridicule by the silly desire 
of putting himself upon an equality with 
others in this sort of way. He was 
infected with this malady toa aogree 
that made him quite ridiculous. 
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Fiowers were infected with the same 
malady. They had been at cattle-shows 
with “ Sebright,” with ‘ Coke,” with 
* Althorp,” and with “ Bedford ;” and 
they used to talk of them as if they 
were brother graziers or breeders. When 
the peace came, it brought,’ amongst its 
blessings, the breaking-up of these 
sheep-shearings and cattle-breedings, 
and ‘* Sebright,” and ‘ Coke,” and “Al- 
thorp,” and “ Bedford,” got back into 
their places again, and Birkpecx and 
FLrower got back into their places. 
This was what the Jatter could not 
stand. Though each of them in beauti- 
ful farms, and FLower’s farm his own, 
England had become insipid; every- 
thing in it was bad; and they resolved 
to change countries, as Frower told 
me, in London, “ to diminish their ex- 
pense, and add to their comforts.” They 
are both dead. The amiable family of 
Birkxseck dispersed; his eldest son a 
common back-wood's labourer ; old Mrs 
Fiower living in those back-woods, and 
Grorce Fiower leading the life of a 
back-wood’s farmer. 

There was another calamity, too, 
which arose out of the false pride of the 
bull-froggery. Birxseck was a farmer ; 
and he ought to have brought up his 
children to manage farms. But, he did 
bring them up to be gentlemen and 
ladies; and, amongst other things, he 
introduced into his farm-house that 
curse of all curses, the forte-piano, 
which, as a parcel of wood and strings, 
is harmless, except that it is noisy ; but, 
it brings along with it a personage called 
a “ governess," which, in a farm-house, 
especially, is many degrees worse than 
Mary Magdalen ever was, together with 
the seven devils that were cast out of her. 
Astothe particular governess, whom it was 
poor Birksecs’s misfortune to intro- 
duce into that good old farm-house at 
Waxnorovcu ; the evils arising from 
her introduction into Brrxseck’s house 
would form the subject of an Epic 
Poem, a thousand times more interest- 
ing than that of the In1ap of Homer; 
and, if it had not been for these plaguing 
politics, I should have tried my hand 
upon it long ago. My readers know, 
that the ten years’ Trojan war arose out 
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of a quarrel between AcuiLtes and 
somebody else, because that somebody 
took a girl away from Acuiturs. Some- 
thing very much of the same sort hap- 
pened here, ‘This governess was young, 
and, of course, an adept at music. Brix- 
BECK Was a widower, with two daughters 
to be taught by this governess, who, 
while she, doubtless, charmed the chalk 
down (commonly called the hog's-back), 
and the lofty elm trees that surrounded 
the homestead; while her sweet sounds 
inade the colts neigh, the lambs frisk, 
the pigs grunt, with a sort of rejoicing 
kind of bark ; while she made the cocks 
crow, and the hens cackle, seems not 
entirely to have overlooked the master 
of the mansion ; or, at least, he seems 
not to have overlooked her; and, whea 
the expedition to ILLtInois was deter- 
mined on, my lady, the “ governess,’ 
was to be of the happy party ; and, 
who is to tell whether she were not 
really at the bottom of the cause of the 
expedition altogether ; and that, too, 
for reasons which will readily enough 
suggest themselves to those who are 
capable of estimating the effects of false 
pride, when operating on a mind like 
that of Mr. Brrxseck. 

The party sailed: the party landed: 
the party proceeded to the [L1Nols; 
but augmented in number by one man, 
and that one man, a YOUNG one. Mr. 
Birxseck himself related in his publi- 
cation on the subject, the worse than g'p- 
sy-tramp of fifteen hundred miles; the 
sleeping together upon the grouni by 
the side of fires made in the woods, the 
huddlings of three or four together 
under one blanket. At last, having at 
rived at the new garden of Ene, Mr. 
Greorce Frower, who was the young 
man just alluded to, and who had pre 
ceded the parties, a year before, 0” * 
voyage of discovery, was despatch 
from the happy spot to bring over = 
father acd mother to participate in 
almost celestial enjoyments of 
place. 

While he was absent in England, 
on the seas, Mr. Birxsrck discov a 
that the “ governess” had formed , 
unalterable attachment to Mr. 
Frowsr! By what sigus he disco’ 
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this, whether through his eyes or his 
ears; suffice it to say, that before Mr. 
Greorce Fiower returned, he had in- 
dubitable proof of the fact; and that, 
when that gentleman did return, and 
was about to enter the log-hut in which 
Binkeeck was residing, the latter pre- 
sented him with the two palms of his 
hands, called him everything that was 
vile, and forbade him to enter his dwell- 
ing. Hence, in a great measure, the 
failure, the misery, the ruin of the 
colony. Instead of joining their for- 
tunes together, and pulling together in 
all things, and making the best of a bad 
undertaking: here were the two 
leaders of the expedition in open hos- 
tility to each other ; each exposing the 
other to every act of injustice which un- 
principled prowlers were ready at all 
times to commit. against them; em- 
ploying their ample fortunes to weaken 
each other, to degrade each other, and 
to despoil each other of those fortunes ; 
and all this arising solely from that all 
| damnable source, the forte-piano. The 
present occupier of Wanysoroueu farm, 
isalmost my nearest neighbour down in 
Surrey. Ido not know him personally ; 
but, if lis eye should happen to alight 
upon this, 1 beseech him to bear in 
mind these effects of a forte-piano, 
brought into ¢heé farm-house. A very 


" proper thing in the house of a lord with 
‘. oe estate; proper also in that of a 
. ‘aronet with great heaps of land around 
* ey ass clear of all *“ reprises ” 
yy uh ’ pearable bow and then in the 
he ae a ‘squire, who is very fat, and 
ef a as got a wife who wili either have 
o a a Worse ; player-folks and Jews, 
fr. a b ee ERIE. people, are entitled 
ng on fi. thing devilish ; but in the 
a use Of a farmer, or a tradesman, or of 


Ny one who has to live by. his in- 
ustry, and has a family to live by their 
ndustry also, this lump of wood and 
‘Tings is the curse of all curses. 
Now, then, coming , back to 
‘Gut and his complaint, it was not, 
‘er all, any fault of the American peo- 
% or the American country, that 
See and Prower failed in their 
. Piteae aud, above all things, it was 
t of mine, who, in the first place, 
















did everything to prevent them them- 
selves from going to the back-woods, 
and afterwards to prevent others from 
following their example; nor have I 
ever yet seen one single publication, 


from the pen of any American, tending. 


to induce Englishmen to go to the back- 
woods. ‘There wanted nothing from 
the “ great talents” of ‘ Junior Caus- 
tic’ to warn worthy and_ sensible 
people against such folly. What he says 
of these dand-sharks may be true; but 
they could deceive nobody who was 
worth a straw; therefore, what he has 
written is either wholly false, or a 
cowardly libel, he having named the 
accused parties and not named him- 
self, 

So much, then, for the back-woods 
complaint; and, now for the rest of this 
address, in which we are told, that se- 
veral young men guitted England in 
March, 1832, with the ‘‘ most sanguine 
expectations”: with the “ highest testi- 
monials of character ;” that they used 
every endeavour to get employment, but 
in vain; that they travelled for months 
through the country to get employ- 
ment; and that, not being able to get 
it, they went home again, 

Now, in the first place, he tells us 
that those young men “ traversed the 
Western Siates”; that is to say, the 
new countries. Then they had not read 
my writings; they had notread my ‘‘ Ear 
Grant's Guipe,” or, they were conceited 
and obstinate fools, But, they could 
get no employment, Ah! But AT 
WHAT: That’s the pinching question. 
Why, they could get no employment at 
scrawling upon paper, or at buying and 
selling. They were the ‘‘ most enter- 
prising young men,” Aye, far too en- 
terprising, il engage. But, did I ever 
advise enterprising young men to go to 
America? There requires no enter- 
prise, if a man be prepared to strip off 
his clothes and goto work. Let Mr. 


Mr.|Knieut read the advice given by me 


to the editor of the Morning Chronicle: 
let him there see the numerous ag 2 
ments which a man may find in Eng- 
land, if he will but work, When these 
‘enterprising young men were traversing 
the Western States, and giving them @ 
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fair trial, did they ask for employment 
at the chopping down of trees, or cutting 
off the limbs and carrying them together 
to be burned? Did they offer their 
services at the drawing of logs, and 
making houses with them; or at the 
sawing of trees into scantling or boards ; 
or, at the splitting of trees into shingles 
and staves, or,at the spuddling up’ the 
ground amongst the stumps of trees, to 
plant potatoes or corn? They landed 
in March, and came back in September ; 
and did they, in giving five thousand ot 
miles of country a fair trial, ever show 
their disposition to do any one of these 
things for any man? No: and indus- 
trious Englishmen are to listen to the 
woful tales of these lazy-boned fellows ! 
But, have I ever advised; does my 
“ Esrcrant’s Guipe” advise anybody 
to go to America, who is not prepared 
to work with hisown hands? ‘Take the 
following passage, beginning at the 
bottom of page 141; and then say, 
whether, if these “‘ enterprising young 
men” would have gone to America with 
the expectation of being able to live by 
the exercise of their talents ; or in con- 
sequence of carrying with them ‘“ high 
testimonials of character.” 
“ Mere c/erks, or young men who call 
“* themselves such, and who have been 
““ used to live by mere sitting and writ- 
“ing ata desk a few hours of the day, 
“‘ are almost the only persons, except 
“* lawyers, attorneys, and doctors, that 
“fare not wanted in America. These 
** persons lead easy lives: all men like 
“easy lives, and the Americans as well 
** as others ; and the general prevalence 
“* of book education in that country gives 
“it a native stock of white-fingered 
“idlers quite sufficient for its wants. 
“ But if a young man, who has been 
“what is calleda clerk in England, can 
“* resolve to strip off kis coat and bustle 
“about in a store, there is no such 
“young man who may not mend his 
“lot by the change, and who may not 
“marry without going and taking the 
“hand of his bride, trembling all the 
“while, lest they should starve toge- 
“ther: and here I dismiss this letter, 
“with a remark which all young men 
“ will fiud greatly useful if they attend 
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“to it. Women are very just persons : 
“ they never make any distinction with 
“‘ regard to nation : they take the party 
“ for what he is worth in their estima. 
“tion without any extrinsic circum- 
** stances ; and the girls in America are 
“beautifal and unaffected: perfectly 
** frank, and, at the same time, perfectly 
“ modest ; but, when you make them 
“the offer of your hand, be, for 
“ God's sake, prepared to give it, for 
“ wait they will not. In England we 
“ frequently hear of courtships of a 
“quarter of a century; in that anfi- 
‘* malthusian country (where Mavrars 
“* would certainly be burnt alive), a quar- 
‘ter of a year is deemed to be rather 
© * lengthy.” 

Now, then, have I misled these enter- 
prising voung men; and if there be 
hundreds of them in the alms-house at 
New-York, it is not because they can- 
not get employment ; but because they 
will not work at such employment as 
there is in the country, and a plenty of 
it, too. It is because they want to live 
without work ; I mean labour with their 
hands and with their legs, a lit:le smat- 
tering of book-learning having given 
them the conceit, that they ought to get 
a living by making other people work. 
It is because their heads are filled with 
notions of getting money without aoy 
of those exertions for which alone they 
are fit. Itis not a thing new to me, © 
hear these complaints of disappointment 
on the part of those who go to America. 
[t has always been the case ; and I have 
always said the same thing upon the 
subject. In my “ Year's Resipenct, 
written in 1918, and which every Eng 
lishman should read before he g0% 
across the Atlantic, Mr. Kxiour wou! 
tind the following passage :— 

““ 397. But, some go back after they 
“ come from England ; and the consul at 
“ New-York has thousands of app!'c™ 
“tions from men who want to go ® 
“ Canada ; and little bands of them 5° 
“off to that fine country very — 
“These are said to be disappoim 
“ people. Yes, they expected the art 
“ple at New-York to come out ; 
“ boats, [suppose, carry them on shor 
“ and give up their dinners and beds 
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“them! If they will work, they will 
‘soon find beds and dinners; if they 
“will not, they ought,to have, none. 
“ What, did they expect to find here the 
“same faces and _the.same posts and 
“trees that they left behind them? 
“Such foolish people are not worth 
“notice. The dazy, whether male or 
“ female, all hate a government under 
“which every one enjoys his earnings, 
“and no more. Low, poor and mi- 
“ serable as they may be, their principle 
“is precisely the same as that of the 
“boroughmongers, and non-resident 
“priests; namely, to live without la- 
“hour on the earnings of others. The 
‘ desire to live thus is almost universal : 
“ but with sluggards, thieves, borough- 
‘mongers, and non-resident priests, it 
“is a principle ef action. Ask a non- 
“resideut priest why he is a.priest! He 
“will say (for he has avowed it on the 
“altar !) that he believes himself called 
“by the Holy Ghost to take on him the 
“ care of souls. But put the thing close 
“to him; push him hard; and you 
 wili find it was the benefice, the money 
“and the titkes, that called him. Ask 
“him what he wanted them for. That 
“he might dive, and live, too, without 
“work, Oh! this work! It is an old 
" saying, that, if the Devil find a fellow 
“idle, he is sure to set him to work ; 
“asaying the trath of which the non- 
4 resident priests, seem to have done 
their utmost to establish.” 
hat, I think, is a finisher for Mr. 
: ‘iGar and his ‘* enterprising young 
men, who have come back again ; and 
‘brings me at ence into contact with 
bne body of the“ nace THAT WRITE,” in 
ngland, who are now, | am told, pla- 
‘ding about the streets, notices of 
timadversions on COBBETTI’S DAM- 
ABLE DOCTRINE. This doctrine 
that it isthe lot of man, generally 
Peaking, to labour, in some way or au- 
‘er; that no man, if he be able to 
ork, has aright tolive upon the labour 
“ny other man, unless he perform for 
sat other man some function or other, 
S've him something or other in return 
4. which he receives, and upon 
rae lives. This doctrine is, indeed, 
y " DaAMNABLE” to the lazy and 
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shifty part of mankind ; to the spungin 
vagabonds who preach up equality of 
enjoyments, taking care all the 
while to say nothing about equality 
of labour; vagabonds who strut 
about, even in dandy clothes, upon 
the pence that they get out of 
the labour of those who daily 
sweat for their bread. Go to one of 
these vagabonds, congratulate him on 
the repeal of the malt-tax, the hop- 
tax, the soap-tax, the house and win- 
dow-tax; tell him that the excise is 
wholly abolished, and the customs too ; 
that the army and the police are dis- 
banded; that the game-laws are re- 
pealed, and Srorces Bourne's bills; 
watch his countenance ; see if it be not 
troubled, and covered with gloom in- 
stead of with delight. ‘ What!” he 
will exclaim, ** What is this, without a 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge”? 
Tell him that you had forgotten that, 
that all stamp-taxes are abolished too. 
You will see his features screw them- 
selves up into a horrible grin. You will 
express your surprise, and retire to in- 
dulge your wonder at his dissatisfaction. 
As soon as you have gone he will burst 
out into this pithy soliloguy: “ The 
“ d—d fool don’t sce that I must go to 
“work”! This is his fear: the ele- 
ment in which he lives, is that of bad 
government, and consequent discontent. 
He wants something always: he wants 
a want of good and cheap government: 
he wants real ground of complaint on 
the parts of the people; and nothing 
does he fear so much as an end of that 
ground of complaint. Against vaga- 
bonds of this description the working 
people should take care to guard them- 
selves ; and this they can effectually do 
in no other way than that of refusing to 
give them their money. There is an- 
other description of impostors, against 
whom those who work ought to 
guard themselves ; namely, those who 
prowl about, under the pretence of 
teaching them religion. Let them 
watch these men; and they will see, 
that, at last, it is some of their money 
that they want; that their object is to 
be well clothed, well lodged, well fed, 
out of their labour. A week or two 
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ago, being at Bacsnort, I saw a fellow 
very well dressed in black clothes, with 
a bundle of penny pamphlets in his 
hand, standing out in the middle of the 
road, opposite the inn, bawling about 
faith and grace, and hell and the devil; 
calling upon the people to buy salvation 
while it was to be sold, and finishing 
with a “God bless the King, God bless 
“the rulers of the land, God bless the 
** people.” Surrey is not a crack. skulled 
county like Yorkshire. People there 
think before they open their mouths. 
There was asmall number of boys and 
men who stood and looked at this blas- 
pheming hypocrite; and one of them, 
who was stripped to his shirt, being ap- 
parently going home to his breakfast 
from his work hard by, observed to the 
rest, “ You see, that fellow gets better 
clothes than we can get.” 

These vagabonds take a different turn 
from the political vagabonds: these 
latter inculcate the doctrine, that every 
man oucht to live as well as a lord, and 
that even the shopkeeper, who sells the 
shoes which are made by the journey- 
man shoemaker, is a sort of despoiler 
of that journeyman. And these vaga- 
bonds wheedle away the money from 
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‘St. Paun, in another place, says, that 





the journeyman in return for supplying 
him with these doctrines; that is to! 
say, making him something worse off 
than he was before they took him in 
hand. ‘The Methodist vagabonds, on. 
the contrary, inculcate abstinence ; in- 
culcate content with oppression ; incul- 
cate the utilily of suffering; the utility 
of hunger, thirst, and nakedness, in the 
ensuring of eternal salvation ; and with 
the money which they extort for their 
preaching, they dress in the best of 
clothes, sleep on feather beds, eat 
roasted beef, and drink wine. 

If the working people choose thus to 
be cheated by these two sets of im- 
postors, there is nobody, that I kzow of, 
who has the power to prevent it; but, 
if they do choose to be abused and 
cheated in this manner, let them not 
complain of their wants and their suf- 
ferings, I do not blame them for 
hearing what either set of vagabonds 
have to say. All that I blame them for 


. . te ‘oO f 
justly, by the parliament. The love o! 
‘ease is natural to man. 





is, for giving them their money. It is 



























the lot of man to labour in some way or 
another, unless his forefathers have |a- 
boured for him; and, in that case, he 
has a right to enjoy the fruit of their 
labour. ** He that will not work, neither 
shall he ea/.”” This is the true Christian 
principle, as laid down by the great 
Apostle himself. Ask the Methodist 
vagabond to explain it to you; ask him, 
who lives upon that which ought to be 
your dinner, what St. Paut meant; 
and he will tell you, that St. Paun 
meant to include “ work at the mi- 
nistry,” as the blasphemous lazy-hones 
will call it; but, then remind him that 


‘‘ the ministers should work with their 
“own hands, that they might not le 
‘* chargeable to any.” These impostors 
set these precepts at defiance; they 
make use of hypocrisy in order to live 
upon the labour of others, and they 
make a considerable addition to that 
distress amongst the working people, 
which, God knows, is great enough 
without such addition. 

Laziness; a hatred of work, is the 
great vice; it always has been the great 
vice of the world; and it is now more 
prevalent than ever, owing to the num- 
ber of idlers created during the late war, 
and fastened upon the people, most UD- 


We all seek to 
live at ease. Our Creator knew wht 
was necessary to sustain and people the 
earth. He, therefore, deereed, that we 
should not be able to live without tilling 
that earth, and withont making et 
selves lodging and clothing. To !abovt 
he attached some degree of pain, from 
which we all endeavour to escape 
But, by way of remuneration, he decreed 
that health, the greatest of all his pe. 
ings, should be attendant on this labour 
and, I verily believe, that the working 
man ; he who duly receives his hire, ® 
on an average, a much happier = 
than he who performs no bodily la ps: 
at all; and, to a certainty, he has = 
temptation to do wicked acts. a 
who have read the Scriptures, and ba 

not taken them upon trust from fop?" 
declaimers, or from hypocritical 7 4 
bonds, who live upon their misin‘e'? 
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tation, will see what care has there been 
taken to prevent the working man from 
being wronged of his due reward. 
Even the dumb companion of his toil, 
“the ox, isnot to. be muzzled as_ he 
treadeth out theeorn.” Youcan hardly 
open the book without seeing some in- 
junction, some exhortation, to do ample 
justice, to take care of, to cherish, those 
who perform the labour, be it in what 
sort of work it may; nor can you open 
it without some menace, some curse 
pronvunced on the heads of those 
who oppress the working people, or 
who withhold from them their due. 

While, therefore, the love of ease has 
been implanted ia our natures, for the 
wise purpose of stimulating us to those 
exerlions by which ease is obtained, stil) 
the same wisdom has provided, that that 
degree of pain which is attendant on 
labour shall reeeive its due compensa- 
tion; and, let the vagabonds, who call 
mine “a damnable doctrine ;” let the 
hypocritical vagabonds remember the 
denunciations upon the sluggard, let 
them remember that the law of Moses 
decreed stoning to death to the son, 
Whose parents should accuse him of 
laziness, gluttony, and stubbornness. 
Ii the law of Mosxs were in force now, 
in this kingdom, those political vaga- 
bonds who call mine a “damnable 
doctrine,” would not be long alive, I 
believe, if they have any fathers and 
Mothers just enough to briag them 
before the judges. 

One more word to the working men, 
and with that I conclude; hear what 
the vazabonds have to say, if you like ; 
give them your money, though to the 
‘hount of a tenth part of a farthing, 
and never let them touch your victuals 
*' your drink. Do everything that you 
legally can to cause your burdens to be 
lightened ; but do not add to your bur- 
ens by suffering these vagabonds -to 
tax you, who, if your burdens were 
‘ghtened to the extent to which they 
bught to be, would look at the change 

ith horror, because, then they must go 
° work themselves. Remember, | 
“seech you, the story of the fellow 
ho, with a deplorably mournful coun- 











hear them, if it amuse you; but never) 


tenance, went up to a lady who was 
walking inthe Phenix-park, at Dusuin: 
“ Pray, and please your ladyship,” said 
he, all in agitation, “do give me three 
‘* shilliugs directly, or | shall be com- 
* pelled to do that, which, but to think 
‘‘ of, sinks my very heart in my body.” 
“Oh! Lord Jesus!” exclaimed the 
lady, running her hand into her pocket 
and pulling out the three shillings, which 
she put into his hand, Having dis- 
charged the duty of humanity, her 
female curiosity urged her to ask Mr, 
O’Brien (for he had given her his 
name) what horrible deed it was that he 
would have been compelled to do, if 
she had not given him the three shile 
lings: “ By Jases,” said the base vil- 
lain, with a gallows-looking smile upcen 
his countenance, “1 should have been 
compelled to go to work,” 

This is the horror of them all: state 
any opinion ; say anything, do anything, 
no matter what, that has a tendency to 
compel them to go to work, and they 
will kill you and driak your warm 
blood, if they can, Law! there is no 
law in a country where such swarms of 
villains can walk about and be seen to 
eat and drink and to wear clothes, with- 
out any visible signs of coming et 
those victuals and that clothing by 
honest means. ‘Ihe magistrates aie 
armed with sufficient powers to puta 
stop to this monstrous evil, and yet they 
suffer it to goon. Th: political part of 
these devourers sometimes propose @ 
republican Government; but, when 
they get to Amevica, we see that that 
does not suit them. Mr. “ Caustic, 
junior,” wishes to get back to his 
“nearest and dvarest connexions™ 
again; namely, somebody that will 
work for victuals for him to eat, while 
he is asleep. There was a fellow in 
Long Island, who came from some part 
of the West of England, who came to 
me, and asked me to give him some 
money; said he was just landed, and 
was run out. “ Well,” said I, “ here is 
a hoe: go and help my men hoe corn.” 
He demurred ; and when I told him 
that I would give him nothing, he went 
away grumbling, and said, “* your 
free country, if this is a free country. 
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And this is their notion; and nothing 
in this world will ever please them, till 
they can find a Government that will 
feed them like fatting hogs ina stye, 
supply them well with swill, and with a 
bed to sleep in, and, until they find this, 
they will keep railing against the 
“ damnable doctrine of Cobbett.” 
Wa. COBBETT. 





EDUCATION. 


Ir is wrong to make use of this word 
as applicable to the matter now so much 
talked of; because ‘‘ education” meaus 
“* bringing up,” or, “ rearing up.” This 
thing, therefore, ought to be called, as 
the greater number of its advocates call 
it, ‘‘ Aeadikashon,” which means, scrawl- 
ing upon paper with a pen, and gabbling 
over words printed wpon paper; it sig- 
nifying nothing what sort of scrawling 
it is, or whatare the words which are 
printed upon paper; whether the scrawl- 
ing be legible or not ; whether the right 
letters be put into the words that are 
intended to be made, or whether the 
gabbling be of a Magdalen Hymn, or of 
a smutty ballad: still it is all ** Aeadi- 
kashon”: and there are persons so 
thoughtless, or so stupid, or so much in 
error as to the matter, as to think that | 
am wrong in being opposed to this ri- 
diculous humbug being upheld at the 
expense of a tax laid on the public at 


One t objection that I have to the 
“ headikashon" is, that it would com- 
pel the industrious part of the people to 
maintain a brace of lazy ones in each 
parish, at the least, under the names of 
“* schoolmaster” and “ schoolmisiress,” 
who, amongst other things, would na- 
turally set their pupils the most vicious 
of all ible examples. However, 
more of this another time: at nt 
I shall content myself with shorter 
— ae 
ve ged myself to maintain 
my doctrine with regard to this “‘ hcadi- 
Rashon-scheme. But, at present, I will 
just state a few propositions. 
4. That it is a foolish, as well as a base 
falsehood, to say that I, who pub- 
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lish, and sell, and get a great deal 
of money by, spelling-books, gram- 
mars, and dictionaries, of all of 
which fam the author; it is a fool- 
ish, as well as’a ‘base, falsehood to 
say, that I wish to prevent youny 
people from acquiring knowledye 
from books ; I, who have so often 
expressed my delight at being 
thanked by young men, amongst the 
working people, who had acquired 
their learning from my books, 
J, who have been thanked by hun- 
dreds and hundreds of parents ror 
THE GOOD WHICH THEIR SONS HAVE 
DERIVED PROM READING My Apvice 
ro Youno Men. 


2. That this foolish and malignant lie 
is, however, very natural to come 
from those who cannot answer that 
which I have written on the sub- 
ject. They abuse, bat they do not 
answer; and this is the case with 
all people who are defeated in ar- 
gument. 


3. That it was a very mean act in Lord 
Atrsorr to say, especially as the 
rules of the House would not allow 
me to answer him, that I was “ an 
enemy to education.” If this had 
been said by a fool, I should have 
only laughed at it; but he knew 
the meaning of words, and he 
ought not to have been guilty of 
such misrepresentation, an instance 
of the like of which no man eve 
saw in me. 


4. That it was an act of great meal 
ness on the of the Ministers, 
all taken together, to make © 
CANT that sapple bend of the 
knee which they. nade in prop’ 
ing the grant, of 20,000/, whic 
I trust the House of Commons 5 
not stupid and base enough tor 
peat, 

But, again I call for an answer to ™Y 
letter to Mr. Dun, If any man be ae 
to answer it, it is Mr, Don himself; 
[have nothing to write till that lett 
be answered. I have, however, “~~ 
questions to put to these asdvacates | 
“ headikashion,” which “ hedikasbio% 
observe, is to be a national affair. 
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tam beagles to come and help me to 


worry out of their lives the accursed |“ you must do which you like.” ‘ Oh, 


hares that are beginning to eat my cab- 
bages down in Surrey, Bein: obliged 
to stop at Penennen Heapay in order 






































Wuirr.e’s address, being. at Bolt-court, 
amongst, God knows how many bushels 
full of papers, and. my, secretary be- 
ing in Sussex, it was impossible to get at 
the address, and, therefore, its insertion 
has been thus delayed. It does the 
writer great honour, and all that it 
wants is an expression of contempt suf- 
ciently strong towards the base upstart 
ermin who have been solong working 
against him. ‘These vermin are not to 
be passed over iu silence, because they 
e mean and vile; they are to be lashed 
ike curs, or trodden upon like snakes 
br toads: they are to have no forbear- 
nee shown them on account of their 
ealth : L always call them “ rich ruf- 
faus” from Coventry to Maxcuesrer, 
nd from Mancuxsrer to Lesps; and 
hate the man who has the smallest de- 
ree of respectfor them nierely on ac- 
ount of their wealth. I always told 
lr. Wairrie, that the way to deal with 
ese ruffians was to treat them like 
ogs; cur-dogs, and pug-dogs, and 
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. oodles, and such useless devils ; not like 
- paniels and pointers and greyhounds 
of ( fox-hounds and harriers, and parti- 
of ularly beagles: these are to be treated 
a ith gentleness at all times, and ought 


D be caressed when they do well: kicks 
nd cuffs, broomsticks and hedge- 
ikes, are the things applicable to the 

ers. If Mr. Warrrie should take 
pthe pen again, which I most ‘anx- 
ly hope he wilh, I strongly recom- 
i this to his attention. - I speak 
Mm pretty long experience ; you must 
J on, and not think the rascals beneath 
ur notice any more than you do a 

r that is going to attack you. When 
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my ‘ame home from America in. 1800, 
ble very fat sinecure placeman told me 
and I should get on at a great pace, if 
chet 20K the right course; “ bat,” said 
ew speaking of the Ministers of that 


y. we have but two methods here : 
1S to hiss” (naming a certain 


to perform my literary duties, and Mr. | 


5 kick them. I have chosen the former : 


““then!” said I, “by —— I shall 
'« kick.” “ Then,” said he, “ you will 
“havea rough time of it, I can tell 
* you.” He was, in all respects but his 
politics, as good.a man as ever I have 
known in my life ; aod | do not believe 
that even his politics, though they were 
very bitter, led him to commit any act 
of severity or injury to any one, that he 
could possibly avoid without danger to 
himself. He died, I was told, leaving 
more than two,hundred thousand 
pounds, He had no earthly trouble to 
annoy him, that any one could perceive. 
As he predicted, have had a very rough 
time of it; but I verily believe, that I 
had more happiness in one of the thirty 
years that | knew him, than he had 
during the whole of those thirty years. 
OF so very little consequence are great 
masses of money in producing happiness 
to their possessors. Therefore, Mr. 
Wairtce, if you take up the pen again, 
let me advise you to dick, 


“To the Reformers of South Lancashire, 


“‘GentLemen,—The change in the 
“¢ proprietorship of the Advertiser, which 
‘‘ was announced last week, has put an 
“ end to my connexion with the paper ; 
“ and it is no longer in the capacity of 
*€ editor, but by the permission of the 
‘“‘ present proprietor, that I have this 
“ opportunity of a farewell address to 
“you. It would be a very unworthy 
“ affectation of Stoicism to pretend that 
“TI resign, without some emotion, the 
** post which I have for some time occu- 
“pied in your service. The soldier 
‘‘who meets death on the spot where 
‘‘ he seeks it asthe means of honour, 
‘does not quit life without pain or 
“without regret; and, though I have 
“held my post by a tenure as precari- 
‘¢ ovg as is the life of a soldier, the very 
“« dangers and difficulties by which the 
“service has been surrounded have in 
“ some degree endeared it to me. I forts 
“feit my position, however, to the 
“ chances of war, and neither by my 
“ desertion, nor by your distrust of me, 
“ for never did any man retire from @ 
“ public stage consoled by more ho» 





the bodies of the Ministers), “ je 
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*nourable testimonies of public fa- 
** your. 

“ When I commenced the publica- 
“tion of the Manchester and Salford 
“ Advertiser, wy first address to you was 
“ the address ‘of san unknown) stranger. 
“ IT had not a'dozen personal friends in 
“ the town ; and among the few beyond 
“these who were conscious of my 
* existence in it, I ranked perhaps more 
“who were hostile than indifferent ; 
** for I need not tell you, that there is 
* nothing which more attracts hostitity 
“than any symptoms of political inde- 
“pendence. ‘he personal friends to 
* whom 'l allade, know how little I have 
** trespassed’ on them for exertions in 
“my favour. I relied upon no such 
** factitious aid. I made my appeal on 
*‘ the ground of public principle, to you, 
** the reformers of Lancashire. I knew 
** you could not fail to recognise, where 
“it existed, the same honesty of pur- 
* pose, which gives energy and steadi- 
** ness to your own exertions; and I 
“have received’ a'thousand favourable 
“testimonies, that you have done me 
“the honour (the justice, Jet me say) 
** to recognise such honesty of purpose 
“in me. Of the innamerable inquiries 
** from all quarters, the warm, the kind, 
“the even anxious inquiries, which 
“have been made, whether the Adver- 
“ tiser was still to be published, and 
‘still to be continued in my hands, I 
“need only now say, that it is these 
“which have given me the erect mien 
“and cheerfal aspect which, amid all 
“the rumours, the whisperings, the 
** slanders, so long besetlirg the Adver- 
“ tiser, have confounded the malice of 
“ those who, for your sake, have been 
“my enemies. ‘The paper, indeed, has 
“* passed into other hands, One of the 
“parties who has formerly suffered by 
“it, has chosen, ns he had good right to 
“do, to take it; in order to indemnify 
“himself; but let “me relate with 
e apes as ‘Well as pride, that, if 
“he had not determined so to do, 


* the paper would have been mine. Let 
“ me relate, in justice to others more 
“than to myself, and in high honour of 


of Lancashire, that 


* the public spi 
fifteen gen , to hardly one of 


“a 





“ whom I was known when I com. 
‘** menced the publication of the Adver. 
** tiser, and with some of whom [ can 
** hardly be said'tobe personally acquaint. 
“ved at this’ hour ; that these gentlemen 
voluntarily entereil into a subscription 
“for the’ purpose of purchasing the 
‘© paper, and placing it at my disposal ; 
* that they offered a thousand pounds 
“for the purchase of the stock and 
“ copyright, with a view to this object; 
* and that they did this without any se. 
“ curity but theirexperience of my pub- 
“lie conduct, and without any stipula- 
“ tion, except that Pshould employ their 
“money in the public: service, and re- 
nay themas { coakd find in that ser- 
“ vice the means ofidoing so. | should 
“ be glad here to name them in succes 
“ sion, that, not in the columns of this 
“paper, but im your’ grateful remen- 
‘« brance, their hames,; coupled with the 
“ act, might be firatly recorded ; but it 
‘‘ was not ‘to their own honour, but t 
“ your cause, that they dedicated this 
offering; and they will be better 
‘ pleased to accept in:silence the warm 
“ thanks which I here take the liberty 
“ to offer them in yourname as well & 
“my own. 

‘“‘ Private ‘treachery is a very p™ 
foundation for public spirit ; and asl. 
‘* hope I may assume without presump 
“tion, that my good fame has som 
“ connexion with your cause, permit me 
“ here to vindicate itfrom a groundles 
“ aspersion cast upon it, that i making 
“ the paper the mediam of your “a 
“ ments, | in any degree betrayed 
“ interests or violated the confidence 
‘* its proprietors. at 
“ As to the losses'and embarrass™ 
“ of the paper, with the exception “a 
“ expenses of Mr. Taylor s action, 
“ had ‘mainly accrued before my °” 
“ wexion with it. I found the pav® 
“ ship deeply in debt, the paper? ™ 
“ and losing a‘ large sum weekly: 

** a last ent, it was 

“ conduct it for one month. T ) 
“ riment succeeded. Since MY © 
“ nexion with it, in spite of the ¢™™, 
“rassments of old encumbrances; — 


** spite of the 
“ of a pro 
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“ with me and sometimes with one 


fe “another; and of management under 
" “the control of no master, and: no one 
te “ head, the advertisements have! more 
" “than doubled; the cireulation in two 
a “years had nearly 'trebled y ‘the: paper, 
1e “ setting aside its old engagements, has 
F been uniformly productive: of profit ; 
ds “it has been made to o¢eupy a station 






















“ such as no radical paper in this coun- 
‘ty ever occupied before; and, as the 
‘last proof, the proprietor who takes 
‘the paper now confessedly with a view 
‘to profit, gives a, pledge * that there 
‘* shall be no abatement of the efforts 
‘which have secured for it the popu- 
‘< larity that ét'now. possesses,’ And 
‘this pledge I am. sure he will be 
‘convinced it is; for his interest to 
* redeem. 

‘* So much for the sacrifice of interest. 


aT. 
id 
23 
his 


m- 
the ‘ Now for the breach of confidence, It 
tit is said, on the ground of aspeech of 


Mr. Williams (the -misrepresentation 


his of an advocate) that I alienated the 


tter proprietors . by «making a sudden 
\rm Wheel-about in the politics of the 
erty paper. The paper in which I now 
| a8 Write is the property of one of the 


parties who originally contracted with 
me, and who is alleged to have been 
so alienated. I publish under his eye, 
I say nothing of his preseat Weclara- 


ome tion in favour of my prineiples ; but 
me | say, and by his consent to this publi- 
less Cation he confirms it, that I stipulated 


for the uncontrolled expression of my 
own Opinions in the paper, with the 
Plainest avowalhof what those opinions 
Were ; and that it was not to the prin- 
ciples of the paper, butto the warmth 
of particular expressions,..and to the 
temerity of particular acts, that these 
parties ever took Bxcéption. +I wasas 
rank with them asd am with you. 
here has been no dishonour.in any 
part of my conduct towards them ; 
"Y Own interest has been always the 











eT and I am proud to add 
“’ * leave their service as poor as 
tered it. = glee ee 





















‘t to be consulted; I have been no |* an honest cit 
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“the paper. Upon that topic also, 
** permit me to say a word or two. It 
* shall be no part of mine to attempt to 
** raise difficulties in the way of my suc- 
cessor, whoever he may be. The pro- 
“ prietor pledges himself that the paper 
* shall be what ithas been, He makes 
* that pledge to parties too deeply, too 
** warmly interested, to be linble to de- 
** ception ; to parties who know that, if 
* the Advertiser cease to be their advo- 
*‘ cate, they have no advocate in the 
** South of Lancashire. If I were in the 
“* confidence of the proprietor upon this 
point, as Tam not; and, if my suc- 
“ cessor were to be my tried friend, I 
** question whether I should take the 
“liberty to recommend him.to you. 
“ My own experience warrants me in 
* the assurance that he will be judged 
“ by you with candour; and.that if he 
“ be found deserving, he will be sup- 
‘€ ported by you most generously. I[t is 
“thus that I have been judged ; and 
“thus that I have been supported. It 
** is you who have given me such station 
“ as I occupy ; itis you who have raised 
‘‘me from utter obscurity to some de- 
“« oree of credit and reputation ; it is 
“* your support that has secured for me 
“ those flattering testimonies to which 
‘“‘ I have before alluded; it is, you who 
“ have recommended meto some of the 
** associations that are most honourable 
‘* to me, and most valued by me ; it is 
“ you who have given me the means 
‘* and the opportunity of recommending 
“ myself to the friendship (if there is 
* not too much assumption in the word) 
“of the first of Englishmen, of him 
* whose friendship in future years will 
* be deemed an honour to any man that 
* breathes. 

‘The good old laws of England 
* makeit an impeachmentof any man’s 
“ character, that he does not provide 
* himself with the obvious means of 
“livelihood. .To that, the first duty of 
, I must now addr 

“ myself; and it may be tbat I shall. 
“ have to seek a livelihood in such 

* ; 


a manner a will prevent me from ay 
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‘attempt to act in a position where I 
“* cannotact with effect. Of this you 
** may be certainly assured, that I will 
‘‘ return to the plough, the use of which | 
“is always unequivocal, at which | 
“ have formerly worked with pleasure, 
“at which [ learned the independence 
“which has made me useful to you, 
“ rather than be connected for a weck 
“with any political publication, the 
** object of which is not to make the 
“ plough and the shuttle more produc- 
** tive to those who guide them. But 
“howsoever, and wheresoever, [ may 
“be engaged, you shall hear nothing 
“of me unworthy of the honour you 
“have shown me. In junctures of great 
** moment, and perhaps of some danger ; 
“under scorn and obloquy; in the 
** strife of angry passions ; at a Cistance| 
“‘ from all that was most dear and con- 
“ soling tome; and under the pressure 
** of domestic affliction, of more than 
“ ordinary severity, I have stood beside 
* you; but to the last hour of my life 
“the memory of the struggles we have 
“ shared together, will be among the 
“ proudest and most grateful recollec- 
** tions of 
* Your faithful servant, 
“JAMES WHITILE.” 





REGISTER, 


AND IN VOLUMES. 


From volume 72, which begins with) 
the 2d of April, 1831, to volume 81, 
which ends with the month of October, 
1833, there are, as yet, no tables of con-! 
tents and titles printed; so that those 
gentlemen who think it worth while to 
preserve their numbers and put them 
juto volumes, cannot have done this to 
their satisfaction. I regret this exceed- 
ingly; but I cannot help it, and 1 could 
not help it. A man cannot do the things 
that I do, and be, at all times, quite in 
order as to these mechanical matters. | 
will make reparation as far as I can, 
and I hope that I have now so fixed the. 
matter, that every future volume that it 
shall please God to give me health to) 
write, will have its table of contents 
and the title-page forming the last leaf| 
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of the volume. With regard to the 
past, | expressed my intention of print. 
ing the title-page and table of contents 
of one.of,these, volumes at the end of 
every | Register,. until they were all 
printed); -but, ,on, consulting with my 
printer as to, the manner of doing it, 
and considering that this process would 
require ten weeks to perfect the job, | 
have. determined. upon printing the 
whole together, and to publish them in 
the form of a pamphiet. I would give 
these pamphlets away, if 1 could; but 
this I cannot do, without exposing my- 
self to being laughed at by persons who 
would come and pretend that they have 
ten volumes to bind up, and who would, 
on that ground, take the pamplilets tw 
light their pipes, or.cigars with. ‘There- 
fore, I must sedi them ;., but, the price 
shall be.only ¢dreepenee, which is only 
one little degree above the pipe-lighting 
price. However, if. any gentleman, 
whom I personally, know, will write 
me, for these title-pages and tables of 
contents, I will.send, them to him for 
nothing and postage free. ‘This is all 
that I can do to make reparation for my 
neglect, for which L beg pardon, heartily 
wishing that my example in this respect 
inay find followers in ‘those who have 
committed such. manifold sins and 
wickednesses against me, 
With regard to. back, numbers and 
volumes of the Regis/er, the state of the 
case is this; back numpers | have 
none, and, thevefure, can sell none. As 
to back vonumes, [stand thus. From 
volume 72, beginning as above-me> 
tioned, to volume 81, which 1s 
concluded, making: the ten last voluuts 
[ have about furty complete sets. Thest 
seis, each ‘consisting of ten volume 
very well bound jp boards, I sell, or ™ 
ther, Mr. Drax sells, at four p? 
four shillings ; and, 1 ought to obser 
here, that, though I do hear of allel 
publishers, who sell to what 1s ce", 
institutes and subscription libraries, © 
the like, and, indeed, to individuals 
neh Ido hear of | 
et 7 
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ho has to retail books, or to furnish 
them to the country, should have his 
full profit ; and that profit he could not 
have, on my books, if I were ‘to sell ‘to 
other persons at a lower rate‘than he ‘is 
nabled to sell at. ‘Therefore, not only 
with regard to these volumes of the 
Register, but with regard to all the rest 
of my books, it is jast as well for any 
ersun to purchase of a bookseller, as it 

s for him to purchase at Bolt-court. 
With regard to those volumes of the 
Register, which go before volume 72, I 
pave no complete set, nor anything ap- 
proaching it. In some cases I have se- 
eral copies of a volume ; in other cases 
have none; but, the editor of the 
Horning Chronicle having so boldly as- 
erted that the elose of my life natural 
well as political is close at hand ; and, 
sit is very certain ‘that, after that close 
ive, [shall be ho more able to write 
tegisters than he is now, gentlemen who 
ish to have complete sets of the work, 
nd who have now broken sets, are, of 
urse, beginning to hunt about to fill 
p their gaps. I will, therefore, prepare 
list of all the volumes from the be- 
pooing up to volume 71 inclusive, and 
will deposit that list with Mr. Joun 
ean, who now has the charge of my 
okselling and publishing business at 
vlt-court: so that any gentleman that 
ill please to call upon him, will see 
hether his BaP ean be filled up by us. 
ll these back volumes will be sold by 
ail at 8s. 6d. each; bound in’ boards, 
datno other price except to book- 
llers, to whom I’ shalt sell them, of 
Urse, at that price which I shall think 
t. Thave nevergradged them ‘their 


fit; and, had there not been great’ 


culty in departing from the castoms 
ithe rules of the bookselling business, 
ould have had noo ‘to make 
1a greater abatement than that re- 
"ar abatement that [ have’ always 
ie. [hold it to bea artu 
m that fair dealing, 
ttofore disti 
mess, to a book 
3 and it is one of th 
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to the productions of the press, that 
they have a fixed and unalterable price ; 
that there is no rascally cheapening and 
chaffering and lying across the counter 
of a bookseller ; but, if it once come to 
the selling of a book (when new) at a 
lower price than the fixed price, whether 
for ready money or not ready money, 
the bookseller’s shop comes down to a 
level with the shop of the broker, or that 
of the blaspheming and diabolical Jew : 
and Rosemary-lane will be quite as 
respectable as Paternoster-row. 





ASSESSED TAXES, 


Ir is impossible for me not to wish 
for the repeal of these taxes. It would 
not become me to give any recommen- 
dation with regard to the means of get- 
ting rid of them; but, I must jast ob- 
serve, that the article which was in- 
serted in the last Register from the 
Morning Chronicle, condemning the 
Associations, and calling upon the 
tax-eaters to form counter-associations, 
would not have been inserted in the 
Register, except for the purpose of ex- 
posing its impudence, if I had been 
near to the printing- office. This is cer- 
tainly the most impudent thing that ever 
even the Whigs attempted to do. When 
they were in danger of losing their 
places, they cried out to the people to 
associate in all sorts of ways ; and Lord 
Firzwittiam, one of their principal 
supporters, led the way in declaring that 
he would pay no more taxes until their 
measure was carried; that is to say, 
until the Reform Bill should be J 

Now, what did the people want the 
Reform Bill for? They wanted it, ia 
order that their burdens might be li 
ened; and they ‘really wanted it 


fe that they might, through if, 


ftom taxation, 
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associations than they had before the 
Reform Bill was passed ; not less rea- 
son, but more reason; and yet this 
hack newspaper has now found out, 
that, if these associations succeed in 
their object, there is an end of the Go- 
vernment altogether. 

It is very true, that if the Government 
give way with regard to this tax, it 
would be compelled to give way with 
regard to other taxes; and most assu- 
redly it will, and it must give way, or 
the country will be couvulsed, The 
Government collects, they say, forty- 
seven millions a-year into the Exche- 
quer. Add the expense of collection, and 
then there are about fifty-one millions 
a-year. We are told of the immense re- 
sources ofthe kingdom. They are so; 
and they always have been so: it al- 
Ways was the most wealthy country in 
the world. But, immense as these re- 
sources are, they, are not absolutely end- 
less ; and they must be absolutely end- 
less before.the annual drain of fifty 
millions a-year can cease to produce 
depression in every part of the kingdom. 
We are told, that a much greater amount 
of taxes was collected during the war 
Suppose it were then seventy millious, 
it took but half the number of bushels 
of wheat to pay those taxes, which it 
would now require to pay them. The 
seventy millions of taxes during the war 
amounted to no more than tiirty-five 
millions of the taxes of the present day. 
This is the cause of the ruin: this is the 
cause of all the discontents; which 
tireaten the total annihilation of this 
body of nobility and gentry, and of this 
form of goverument in England. 

The nobility aud gentry and clergy 
seem to me to have entered into a so- 
lemn league and covenant to effect their 
own destruction, Itis as clear as day- 
light, that either they must be over- 
thrown, or that the Jews must be 
reduced to a moderate bulk. ‘Lhe in- 
fernal Jews and usurers are not seen 
by the people. _ One pension, or one 
sinecure, is more a subject of com- 

t than the whole thirty mil- 
annually swallowed up by the Jews 
and other devils of Change-alley. It is 
quite amusing to see how quietly the 
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money-dealing villains go and thrust 
noblemen and gentlemen out of their 
estates. Aye, and pass for good and 
generous gentlemen, too, by a liberal 
distribution of a small part of the 
money, which this stupid nobility and 
gentry have enabled them to take out 
of the pockets of the people. 

These associators against the assessed 
taxes will, probably, for the far greater 
part, cry out. for ‘ NATIONAL 
FAITH ” as loudly as the stupid nobility 
and gentry themselves, or even as loudly 
asthe cursed old Hunkses, men and 
women, who send up their money to 
buy quarters of hundreds in the funds, 
How are these people to look the Cliaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the face? 
How is he to pay the, interest of the 
debt, if we withhold from him the 
means of paying. the interest with! 
“ Oh!” say they, “‘ but he can disband 
part of the army.”, No: he cannot, for 
that is necessary to, enable him to cok 
lect the malt-tax, and, other taxes ; for, 
if it were not for that, army, does avy 
man believe, that, an. exciseman would 
dare to show his nose, if he attempted 
prevent. avy man in the country trom 
making malt? In short, it is all debt al 
together, .Poor-rates, police and alli 
debt. As, Joun. Swann said to me 
seven-and-twenty, years ago, there cal 
be no freedom in a country where fifty 
millions a-year, are collected in taxes, 
and we have this, sunple choice ; submit 
to the.taxes. themselves, or take Wwe 
thirds from the interest of the debt. 

For my, part, if, 1, were Chancellor 
the Exchequer, I would have a very 
task of it :. for, whenever a motion Wer 
made fur taking offa tax; fir instant 
when Sir W. Ix@uzsy. shall move, as 
has promised, to take off the malt 
which he probably. will do in somew 
the following words :-—. . ~~ 
“ Resolved, That itis expedient 

“the taxes..upon malt be © 

“pealed.” . ., 
The motion being made, I would 4 
no means, oppose it; but would ® 
aS an amendment, to leave out the 
point at the end of the sentence, 
comma in its stead, and add the follot 
ing words; , “as soon as the a 
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charge on account of the debt, shall 
nat exceed twenty-four millions.” 
That would be a silencer. for those 
national faith” genttemen-who' ‘still 
ant the malt tax tepealed.’~ They 
‘ould then, though it ts hard to say to 
hat extent their timidity might lead 
em, begin to sav, that the question 
bout reducing the interest of the debt 
cht to be entertained and discussed. 
intend, God willing, to endeavour to 
revail upon the House of Commons to 
tertain it for a little while, at any 
ate. 
As to the bellowers for taking off the 
use and window-tax, without, at the 
me time, saying that they will stand 
pthe minister in lopping off the pen- 
ms and sinecures, in reducing all sala- 
es and pay, and in reducing the interest 
the debt, 1 despise them from the 
yttom of my heart; and I am utterly 
onished, that Lord Artaorp does not 
swer the deputations by asking them, 
ether they really mea that he is to 











; y the interest of the debt out of his’ 
0 n pocket! They might hesitate, to 
. sure; they might tell him that he 


§ a great deal more than he can want 
his own consumption; that he has 
devil and all of horses and dogs, and 
ws and oxen and sheep and fine fat 
s§; agreat many more than he can 
nt: but he might tell them, in the 
t place, that his mind has been 
bught to this size of possession ; and 
t these things are just as fiecessary 
him as their broadcloth coats, and 
irremarkably highly-polished Wel- 
‘on boots, are to them; and that the 
b-vog or the mongrel that trips alon 

heir heels, and that gives them suc 

ight by standing upon its hind legs, 
? holding out its paw so sensibly, to 
‘€ it with that of its more tall two- 
ged fellow-creature, is no more ne- 
“ary to them than his pack of hounds 
‘ohim ; and that, with regard to his 
ned cattle and the rest, though not 
lutely necessary to his bare exist- 
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y became acquainted with farmers, 
they were a description of 


; sll they constitute the s of} gi 
arm, and, that they would find, if] y 
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of their homestead, in a g/ve-away style, 
than shopkeepers are to part, in the 
same style, with the goods in their 
shop. 

This argument failing, they might 
begin to point out to him how: he could 
make savings ; but here he would beat 
them to a certainty; for there are no 
savings that he could make, that would 
enable him to take off taxes to any con- 
siderable amount without a reduction of 
the interest of the debt; and I have 
always been surprised that he never 
brought them to that point at once, 
That is the point that [ would bring 
them to. 1 would not give them time 
to speak, only just to tell me, that they 
wanted me to take off a tax. 

Caance.ton (bowing and smiling) : 
Gentlemen, I am very happy to see you. 
You want the house and window tax 
taken off, I understand. 

Mr. Burn-Crust. Yes, my Lord, it 
is a great oppression : it is partial, vexa- 
tious, burdensome, ruinous; and I do not 
sell half the ..........0ee00 

Cuancettor. Enough, enough, sir ; 
quite enough. You cannot be more 
anxious to have the tax taken off, thanl 
am to take it off. The ease and happi- 
ness of his Majesty's subjects being the 
last thing I think ofat night, and the first 
thing in the morning when I open my 
eyes; but........ 

Mr. Rump Sreax (Aside to Mr. Thim- 
ble). I say, you, what a civil and kind 
man he is! 

Cuancevior........ I cannot yield 
to these anxious desires of my heart, as 
long as I have this heavy interest of debt 
to pay. Therefore, gentlemen, tell me 
plainly, do you wish me to pay the in- 
terest of the debt in full, or do you 
not ? 

Mr. Cutset. Why, my Lord, there 
are different opinions about that: for, 
my Lord,... eee eee Oe ete eee eeeen ae ee 

CHancetor. I have no time for dis- 
putation, or for reasoning. Give me a 
plain answer, and | will give you one ; 
ive me yes, or no; and you shall have 
es, or no, from me. 

Mr. Sucar Pius. But, my Lord, I 
think “I can show your lordship that 





More ready to part with the goods 
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Cuanceitor, No, sir, you cannot 
show me; I have no time. 


Enter Messenger, the five minutes being 


up. 

Messencer. My Lord, a deputation 
from the malt-tax committee, coming 
from Henperson’s hotel to wait upon 
your lordship. 

Cuancetior, I'll wait upon them 
immediately, my compliments. Good 
morning, gentlemen. (A low bow, and 
exil). 

This is just the way that I would 
serve them. I would make the mes- 
senger hold his watch in his hand, and 
at the end of five minutes he should 
come in; I would have no parler pour 
parler. They should come to the point 
at once ; and then we should both know 
what we were at. They should not tor- 
ment me with applications to perfurm 
impossibilities, and I waste my time in 
shuffling them off, feeding them with half 
hopes, and laying up for myself an inex- 
haustible treasure of newspaper misre- 
presentation and disputation. I shall 
not be Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but, if I were, this is precisely what | 
would do in this case, and in every other 
case of the same description. I would, 
in no case, give them more than five 
minutes ; and, perhaps, not more than 
two. I would disdain to listen to men 
for a moment who would tell me, that 
they wished me to pay the interest of 
the debt, and, at the same time, ask me 
to divest myself of the means of pay- 
ing it. 





THE SPY SYSTEM. 
(From the True Sun of 10. Oct, 1833.) 


Anovur a hundred gentlemen sat 
down to a dinner at the Old King’s 
Head, Walworth-road, given to cele- 
brate the detection of the spy system in 
the new police force, attributable chiefly 
to the exertions of Mr. Cobbett in the 
House of Commons; Mr. Rogers in the 
chair, supported by Mr. bett, Mr. 
Carpenter, Mr. Nicholson, and several 
other gentlemen of similar principles. 
After the cloth was removed, the Chair- 
man announced to the company that he 












had several toasts before him, which 
the stewards had prepared, and which 
he was sure would be drunk with cor. 
diality and enthusiasm. 

The first toast was, “ The People, the 
genuine source of legitimate power, 
introduced in an: appropriate speech, 
and drank with three times three. 

The next toast was, “ William Cobh 
bett, Member of Parliament for Oli 
ham,” which was drank with we know 
not how many rounds of applause, and 
the most enthusiastic cheering. As sou 
as this had subsided, 

Mr. Consett rose, and, after three ot 
four more rounds of applause, he pro 
ceeded to address the meeting. As he 
was for sincerity in everything, he would 
not, he said, pretend that he did not feel 
himself to be worthy, in some degree, 
of the reception his name had met wit 
from the company; but, at the sam 
time that he said this, it must not & 
forgotten that he would have beet 
wholly unable to effect what had bee 
done,-in the case of Popay, hai it na 
been for the spirit, the intelligence, tt 
firmness, and the honesty of the working 
men of Walworth and Camberwell- 
(Great cheering.) That was not to ® 
forgotten. Had it not been for the wa 
in which the petitioners had prove 
their case before the committee of ti 
House of Commons, the spy syste™® 
the police would have remained und 
covered. He (Mr. Cobbett) had sal 
from the beginning, that this police for’ 
was not one for protecting persons’ 
property, but that it was one for polit 
purposes, and a system of Bourboa¢ 
pionage. But it would have been ® 
less for him merely to affirm this, '¢ 
ever sure he’ might have been 
facts, had he been unable to bring’ 
ward facts to prove that this was 
its purpose. ‘Phat had now been ® 
by the petitioners of Walworth and 
berwell; and though there were © 
gentlemen on the committee wh?’ 
the strongest reasons for hopi0é 
the allegations in the petition w " 
be proved, they had all admit 
every statement in it had been 
satisfactorily authenticated —(© 
Mr. Cobbett then adverted to the" 
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former committees, and asked the 
ompany, if they had ever before heard 
f the report of a committee, in which 
was admitted that the allegations 
ontained in a petition, impugning the 
onduct of the Government or any sub- 
rdinate authorities, had been fully made 
ut?—(Never, never!) To. be sure 
ev had not. It had always been an 
bject with committees to suppress such 
ases, and either a denial of the petition, 
an evasive sort of a reply to it, had 
ways been laid on the table of the 
ouseof Commons. In this committee, 
wever, the inquiry had been con- 
cted with fairness, and he could bring 
» accusation against a single member 
it. (Cheers). What was said when 
e report was brought up? Oh! it 
as said, the hon. Member must recol- 
t that there are two other committees 
ting upon the police; and it is not 
rit, therefore, that he should make 
yremarks upon the conduct of that 
ly, until those committees have made 
sir reports. Oh! said Mr. Cobbett, 
tl do not happen to be a member of 
her of these committees. I know 
thing of the facts that may be laid 
fore those committees; but I do know 
at facts have been laid before the one 
which Iam a member. I know that 
ry allegation in the petition has 
n fully proved, that the police are 
ployed as spies upon the people, and 
(these spies are paid as spies out of 
people’s money, which we have 
ed from the Treasury, through the 
Mmissioner and superintendent, into 
pocket of the miscreant -Popay. 
cers). Mr. Cobbett then adverted 
re particularly to the offences of 
ich Popay had been proved to have 
an guilty, and insisted that justice 
u'd not be done until he was prose- 
( for sedition. He had not only 
“avoured to incite the people to acts 
hostility against “the damned Go- 
‘nent,’ but he had gone so far as to 
‘© some of the members of the 
°0 to the assassination.of Mr. Stan- 


4 minister and a member of the 
Y council, which rendered the of- 


an act of 


sles petty treason. Sir 
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been prosecuted and imprisoned for a 
much less offence than this: and the 
petitioners of Camberwell and Walworth 
would, he hoped, come forward again, 
and demand the due punishment of that 
fellow Popay. (Great cheering). Mr. 
Cobbett then referred to the project 
that had been formed for extending the 
new police throughout the kingdom ; 
but which project had been now blown 
up. The object of that was to keep 
the chopsticks in a state of quiet, upon 
water and potatoes ; to suppress “* inti- 
midation,” as the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners’ Report called it. But the project 
had been defeated, and as long as there 
were sticks and stones in the country 
villages, no policeman’s brains would be 
safe in his head if he wére sent there. 
(Loud cheers). Mr. Cobbett, in con- 
clusion, spoke of the ingenious and 
manly conduct of the petitioners when 
examined before the committee, and of 
the effect that conduct produced on the 
minds of several of the members. Sir 
Robert Peel asked one of them why 
they had Political Unions, and guns, 
and pistols. He frankly replied, be- 
cause we are oppressed by the Govern- 
ment, and we believe that a day of trial 
must come. We desire only to be per- 
mitted to live by our labour and to enjoy 
our fair rights. If these are denied to 
us, we are ready to fight for them when 
the proper time shall arrive. (Laughter 
and cheers). It was in that straight- 
forward and bold manner that the peti- 
tioners had answered, and the commit- 
tee at once saw that it was impossible 
not to believe them in all they said, 
They showed that they had no object 
but that they avowed, and their testi- 
mony, therefore, had its proper weight. 
Mr.Cobbett sat down amidst tremendous 
cheering. 

Mr. Nicnortson proposed the next 
toast—*' Trial by Jury.” In proposing 
this toast, one which, as the proposer 
remarked, was identified with the liber- 
ties of the people, Mr. Nicholson ad- 
verted to the attempt of Lord Brougham, 


lin his Local Courts’ Bill, to reduce the 


number of jurors from twelve to six. 
This Mr. Nicholson characterized as a 
crafty scheme of the crafty Whig, to 
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take from the people the protection 
which the institution of the trial by jury 
threw around them, Six men, he re- 
marked, were more manageable than 
twelve; and hence the anxiety for the 
change. Economy could not be the 
plea set up for the reduction of num- 
bers ; for juries were one of the few 
things which gave the people benefits 
without cost. (Cheers). After some 
further and appropriate remarks, Mr, 
Nicholson proposed the toast, which 
was drunk with great applause. 

Mr. Carrenrer proposed-—* The Li- 
“ berty of the Press; anda speedy ex- 
“tinction of the taxes upon News- 
“ papers.” Mr. Carpenter said, the 
Chairman had selected him to drink an 
old Whig toast. (Laughter). He had 
no doubt, however, that it would be 
drank with the same enthusiasm as the 
previous toasis had, seeing that heand the 
company would put upon the words an 
interpretation differing from that of the 
Whigs. (Cheers). The liberty of the 
press—the real liberty of the press, 
which consisted in the right to publish 
anything and everything that could pro- 
mote the public good: without a cen- 
sorship of persons or of unjust libel 
laws; the real liberty of the press was 
essential to the liberty and well-being 
of the commanity. Hitherto it had 
been unknown in its fullest degree, and 
it would continue unknown until the 
public willed its realization, and boldly 
and firmly asserted its purpose to enjoy 
it. (Cheers). There were other modes 
of destroying the liberty of the press, 
besides a formal censorship ; and those 
modes being more indirect or disguised, 
would answer the purposes of a govern- 
ment like that of England, much better 
than the more obviously obnoxious sys- 
tem of a censorship. The bonds de- 
manded from the proprietors of news- 
papers and political publications, giving 
security against the publication of any- 
thing tending to bring the King oreither 
House of Parliament into contempt; 
accompanied, as they were, by a heavy 
tax, the operation of which was to 
moake it the more immediate interest of 
public writers to consult the opinions 






community, gave the Government all the 
censorship that they desired. The repeal 
of the laws enforcing these, must be re. 
pealed before the British public could be. 
said to enjoy the liberty of the press. 

and to the attainment of this he trusted 
the energy of those who had effected og 
much in other matters would be unre. 
mituingly applied, (Cheering). Advert- 

ing to the more immediate subject that 

had brought them together, Mr. Car 

penter sail, there was a circumstance 

well worthy the attention of the meet- 

ing, as tending to throw some light on 

the cause of that anxiety which had 

been shown at head-quarters, to extend 

the new police throughout the kingdom, 
Those who were, familiar with the writ 
ings of Mr. Cobbett—and who was not! 
—(cheers)—were familiar with the real 
cause of our overgrown standing army, 
They knew'that no\pretext could be set 
up for the. maintenance of the existing 
military system, but that of its necessity 
to repress the discontent and disallee 
tion of the people, and enforce the pay 
ment of those tremendous burdens that 
were imposed upon them. (Cheers 
The standing army, though not avow 
edly so, were the real tax-collectors 
and without them the Treasury would 
soon become. exhausted. (Cheers) 
The people were everywhere becomig 
exasperated at the continued prof 
gacy of the Government, and wer 
resolved that the church-rates, and 
house and window taxes, at any ™% 
should be no longer extorted from the 
(Tremendous cheering). They av" 

that they had no cash for paying the 
and that they could only be had ia tables 
and chairs. ‘This resolve could only 
put down by coercive measures ; but 
send a band of soldiers. into every *™ 
in the metropolis, and every tow ® 
village in the country, was a thing ™ 
to be thought of even by the bulde 

Minister, The police force, howe 
was hit upon as the substitute for 
army ; and theMinisters had hoped® 
this expedient might have been ™ 
into effect. Did they not belier¢ 

the Government antici . 
more numerous and serious tha? 






















































































and tastes of the richer classes in the 






they had yet seen? He was sure 
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so; and if any doubt could have | the landowners being so greatly in debt, 
n entertained on the matter, that/ cannot make any reduction in rents but 
abt would have been dispelled by the|at the expense of losing their estates 
¢ pining Chronicle of that day. Much | altogether. ‘Then comes the alternative ; 


he had lately been surprised and dis- 


a reduction in the wages of the agricul- 


"| sted by the articles in the Chronicle} tural labourer. But would the labour- 
0 ing the last six months, hie had err submit to that? Had they forgotten 
nso wuch surprised as upon reading what they did for themselves, by their 
article to which’ he now referred. | rebellion in the winter of 1830? No; 
at ey all knew that Mr. Cobbett had de+|and they never would do so. To at- 
Ie red for the last twelve or fourteen |tempt it, therefore, would be to pro- 
ce urs that the system of Government, |claim a rural war; and hence the anx- 
t- pursued much longer, would inevi-|iety for a rural police. (Cheers). After 
on ly lead to the stripping of the land-|some further remarks upon the agricul- 





ad ners of their estates. ‘That’ he had 
nd eried a thousand times ; and for that | 
a. had been luughed at’ and abused. 
ite what said the (Chronicle of that 
t? roing? The very same thing, and’ 
eal post in the same words. (Laughter, | 


cheers). It was searcely credible, | 
twas true. The Morning Chronicle, | 
v claborate artiele on the’ depressed 





ng 

be 

ity ‘ition of the agricultural interest, | 
ared that thereowas no alternative! 


veeu the rnin of the farmers, and the | 
ping of the landlords of their es- | 
s. (tenewed laughter). They might 
Jaugh at the fact, although it was 
self anything but a laughable 
ter; and the declaration appearing 














13) be coluunns of the Morning Chronicle | 
ring pretty good evideuce that there was 
off ner any possibility of hiding the 
vert Had it appeared in a Radical | 


Tit might have been set down as! 
h assertion, made, perhaps, for mis- 
‘ous purposes 5 but the organs of 
Government were too careful of 
t they said to be chargeable with | 
such rashness, “Phere was the fact’ 
»and the meeting might draw its 
inferences as to the position in 
rh the Ministers felt themselves to 
aced. But what did they suppose 
the cause assigned by the writer 
''s Tuinous state-of affairs among | 
‘mers and landholders? Tithes,' 
» Or any description of public bur= 

No such thing. To what did 
think, then ? To ‘the ‘improved 
Uon of the agricultural labourer! 











hronicle, can only be saved from 





laughter). ‘The farmers, said) 









‘ton, by areduction of rents, but 


tural and commercial interests of the 
country, Mr. Carpenter sat down amidst 


great cheering. 


Mr. Conserr requested permission to 
say a few words before the toast was 
drunk. He felt gratified and delighted 
by the speech of Mr. Carpenter. It had 
been one of great importance, and was 
well worthy of being thought upon, 
(Cheers). What Mr. Carpenter had 
said about him was true. He (Mr. Cob- 
bett) had for years asserted, that if the 
ruinous system of Government were not 
speedily put an end to, the Jews and 
jobbers would get all the landed estates. 


‘That it now appeared the Morning 


Chronic’e admiited to be true; and 
though he did not rejoice at the pro- 
spect, he could not but be gratified to 
find the Morning Chronicle verifying his 
statements. (Great cheering). Mr. Cob- 
bett then adverted to the rise in wages 
which the rural rebellion of 1830 had 
obtained for the labourers, amounting 
in the’ aggregate to eighteen millions, 
and which he had always said the far- 
mers could not continue to pay without 
a great reduction in the taxes. As to 
the idea of reducing the chopsticks’ 
wages, that was sheer folly." ‘These fel- 
lows knew too well the power they had 
to suffer that for a moment.’ In fact, it 
was folly and madness to think of it. 
Something else must be done, if the 
landlurds’ estates were to be saved. 
(Cheers). 
) The toast was then drank with due 
honours. 
Mr. Gravy proposed, in an appro- 
priate h, which was frequently ap- 
waded, “The unrepresented ; may 
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they soon obtain their just rights—uni- 
versal suffrage, short parliaments, the 
ballot, and no property qualification.” 

Mr. Nicsouson proposed the health 
of Dr. Wade, with a suitable eulogy. 

Dr. Wave returned thanks in a long 
and able speech, in which he defended 
himself against the Morning Chronicle, 
which had spoken of him, in common 
with other members of the Westminster 
Association for abolishing the assessed 
taxes, a3 a conspirator and an anarchist. 
The Doctor maintained that these asso- 
ciations were justified in the course they 
were taking, by the conduct of the 
Government. 

Mr. Carpenter, in a long speech, 
defended the associations, upon consti- 
tutional priaciples, and, especially by 
the authority of Burke. 

Mr. Nicnoxson proposed the ‘* True 
Sun, the pecple’s paper,” and called 
upon all present to give it their support 
He said he was in daily communica- 
tion with all parts of the kingdom, and 
he could state that the 7’rue Sun had 
effected wonders in almost every town 
and village in the country. Ii the peo. 
ple did not support the paper, they 
would show themselves undeserving of 
a free press. 

Mr. Dennerr and Mr. Simpson ex- 
pressed the sense of obligation which 
the masons felt towards the paper, and 
stated, that .it was the intention of 
nnmerous workmen to use no house in 
which the Zrue Sur was not taken. 
He hoped that the working men 
throughout the kingdom would act 
upon the same principle. It was their 
duty todo so. (Great cheering.) 

Mr, Carpenter returned thanks, and 
the meeting separated. 

We should have stated that the sum 
of Gl. 4s. was collected for Mr. Deane, 
through whose exertions chiefly, Popay 
was detected. He is in circumstances 
of great distress, occasioned by his dis- 
missal from the police, and we were 
glad to see the sympathy manifested 
towards him. 


RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 
IN BOROUGHS. 
Sin,—The confused and even con- 








tradictory reports of the revising ban 
risters decisions on the right of lodger 
to vote as parliamentary electors, ip. 
duces me to trouble you with MY Opi 
nions on ‘that subject; they are th 
result of considerable research, and wi 
I believe, be found substantially corre, 
The governing principle of the Reform 
Act suffrage in Boroughs, is, that i 
should be vested in the occupiers ¢ 
premises of the annual value of t 
pounds, and that, too, without refereng 
to those premises being an entire hou 
or a part of a house, or a shop, wa 
house, dwelling room, or other descrig 
tion of premises. All that is requir 
for the basis of suffrage is the bona f 
oecupuncy, and the ten pounds aw 
value; so that a house of sixty pout 
annual value held by one man whok 
off a distinct part value ten pounds! 
each of five other men, gives six x 
sons eyual right to be registered 
parliamentary voters, and this he 
good whether the subletting be year 
monthly, or weekly, provided the 
be in proportion to the required ann 
ten pounds, the act in no part of ite 
stating the kind of letting requisite, 
mentioning the words householder 
lodger, but cautiously confining 
to the terms “ occupier of premise 
ten pounds annual value.” 
Now, Sir, this was the suffrage ¥™ 
the reform Ministry told us we wet 
have, and this was the suffrage < 
induced me (among many thousands) 
zealously to ailvocate the Reform ° 
little thinking that the Ministry ¥ 
break faith with ws on so im portast 
subject, by covertly throwing “™ 
ties in the way of that suffrage of ™ 
they so loudly vaunted, and to the’ 
pectancy of which they wer inde’ 
for the greatest part of the om 
energetic support they received. © 
ard’ so it oy end Whig repu'al® 
good faith receives another stab. 
When the Reform Act was! 
the rate and tax-paying a 
discovered, but not before. 
clauses, nothing whatever ha 
said by the Ministry daring the 
sion, and of the existence of 
clauses, I verily believe a ‘°° 
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lhe supporters of the bill in the House 
Commons were totally ignorant : at 
ast, I know that a very able and 
ulented supporter of the bill, and nearly 
onnected with the Ministry, declared, 
ven after the act came into operation, 
at there were no such clauses in it. 
However, there they are; and, until 
e can get rid of them, we must put up 
ith the injustice. But. still they do 
otalter the original basis of the suf- 
age, which yet temains in the ten- 
und occupier, be he householder or 
oder, or be his tenancy yearly, month- 
y, or weekly. 
If, therefore, any sub-tenant (or lodger 
the modern acceptation of the word) 
esire to obtain his franchise, he ought 
mediately to send written notice to 
e overseer of his parish, requiring 
hat his name may be entered in the 
esent poor-rate books, as an occupier 
D the value of ten pounds of the assess- 
hent of the house in which he resides, 
year of preparatory rating will then 
ate back to the day of making the pre- 
nt poor-rate; and if in July next his 
saris complete, and the enactment for 
he payment of rates and taxes shall 
ave been complied with (or repealed), 
hen the overseer is bound to register 
mas an elector, and his vote is as 
ulid as that of the householder or Jand- 
brd, whose liability for the amount of 
ite is in no way diminished by his 
biger being rated for a part of the as- 
ssinent, 
I believe I have now placed this im- 
Priant matter in its true light; and if 
by of your readers have a desire for 
ore information on the subject, I be 
! refer them to the Morning Chronicle 
*3, Aug., 1832, in which they will find 
case drawn by me, and to the Morning 
hronicie of 28. Aug., anda day or two 
sequent (also last year), where they 
Ul find clear and able answers to the 


‘© from a barrister of the Inner 
emple. 


: I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


: GEO. ROGERS. 
igh-street, St. Giles, 


5. a | 1833. 
Mr. Cobbett, M.P, 


' 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faipay, Ocroner 4, 1833, 
INSOLVENTS. 


HOBSON, T., High Holborn, bookseller. 
PULBROOK, J. Z., Great Surrey-street, 
Blackfriars-road, boot- maker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BURRELL, C., Northumberland place, Come 
mercial-road, checsemouger. 

CECIL, J., Upper Thames-street, leather- 
seller. 

KIRKMAN, W., New Basford, Nottingham- 
shire, lace-manufacturer. 

PHILLIPS, 8., Russell-street, Bermondsey, 
furrier. ' 

WAUD, C., New Bond-street, cook and con- 
fectioner. 


Turspay, Ocroner 8, 1633, 


BANKRUPTS. 


BROADMEAD, R,, York, victualler. 

COLES, J. H., Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, linen-draper. 

CROGGON, W., sen., Belvedere-road, Lam- 
beth, artificial stove-manufacturer. 

GRAHAM, W., Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

LAKEMAN, J., Kiogsbridge, Devonshire, 
maltster. 

M‘COLGAN, J., Liverpool, tailor, 

PRICE, T., Hereford, victualler, 

REAY, G., North Shields, joiner, 

SMETHURST, H., George-street, Great Sur- 
rey-street, hatter. 

WILLS, J., St. James’s-place, St, James’s- 
street, tailor. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 


EAGLESHAM, H., Paisley, shawl-manufac- 
turer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Conn-Excuanoe, Oct. 7.— 
The extensive supplies of Wheat and Barley 
which came to hand towards the close of last 
week, and the greater portion remaining un- 
sold on Friday, added to a fair arrival this 
morning, caused the staods to exhibit an 
ample show of samples, particularly from the 
home counties, as well as Lincolashire and 
Cambridgeshire. The large receipt of Flour 
likewise depressed the market, and deterred 
millers from — forward. Vater business 
transacting in eat war, therefore, very 
limited, ont the quality and condition of the 
fresh Corn not being improved from last 
week, rendered the better descriptions full 1s. 

qr. all and in- 


chea and 
erior sorts cetromely dificult to quit at « 





decline of 2s. per qr. on the rates of this day 
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week, O!d Wheat was dull sale, and prices 
nominally the same. In bonded Corn nothing 
doing. 

Barley was io plentiful supply, but the new 
samples received this morning were rather 
improved in quality; the quantity, however, 
of samples on hand exceeding considerably 
the demand, prices of all descriptions, except 
the selected parcels, receded 2s. per qr.; and 
the market for the article closed dull at this 
decline. 

Malt of all qualities was a very heavy sale. 

Oats in moderate supply, and the article 
experienced a fair demand, at rather worse 
prices than this day week, 

New Beans were more in request, and in 
some instances realized Is. advance; old 
qualities were dull and unaltered in value. 

New white Peas met a very limited request, 
and must be noted is. to 2s, cheaper. 

Grey and maple were also dull sale. 

Ship Flour, owing to the large arrivals, 
hung on hand,and might bavebeen purchased 
on rather lower terms. In town-made qualities 
no alteration. 


Wheat .. ccccccccccscc:cee 588. to 63s. 
30s, to 32s. 
26s. to 30s. 
30s. to 38s. 
36s. to 39s. 
42s. to 50s. 
34s. to 37s. 
—Ss. to —s. 
33s, to 36s. 
25s. to 268, 
19s, to 23s. 
48s. to 50s. 


Barley.... 
i. sats ee eeee 

Peas, White.. eeereeeeeeee 
Builers.... eeserece 
Grey.... ee eeeeeeee 
Beans, Small. .cccccccccce 
Tick.. ere **# ®©@eeee ee 

Oats, Potato.... cesececces 
Feed.. Sesser eeeese ee 
Flour, per sack ....e0..00- 


PROVISIONS. 


Pork, India, DOW .ces 102s. to 106s. 

—— Mess, new ...—s. to 56s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....77s, to 79s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....78s. to 8ls. 

Cork ee cooeoS. to —S, 
Limerick ..77s. to 78s. 
Waterford... 74s. to 78s. 

Dublin ....72s. to 74s. 





SMITHFIELD, October 7. 


This day's supply of Beasts was rather 
numerous, and of considerably improved 
quality ; the supply of Sheep, Lambs, Calves, 
and Porkers, rather limited. Trade, with 
Mutton and Pork was somewhat brisk, at 
fully, with Beef, Lamb, and Veal, dull, at 
barely Friday's prices. 

About four-fifths of the Beasts s to 
consist of about equal numbers of short- horas, 
Devons, Welsh runts, aud Irish Beasts ; the 
remaining fifth of about equal numbers of 
Herefords and Scots, with a few Sussex 
Beasts, Town’s-end Cows, Staffords, &c., 


oe y (say about 2,200 of the short-horns, 


» Scots, Runts, Herefords, and Irisb 
Beasts) from’ Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 


ApvVERTISEMENT. 
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and Northamptonshire ; with a few from Nor. 


folk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, ang 


our western and midiand districts, Susser, 
Surrey, and Kent; the remainder, including 
Town’s-end Cows, chiefly from the Londog 
marshes. 

Full three-fifths of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the Svouth Down and whit. 
faced crosses, in the proportion of about three 
of the former to five of the latter ; about one. 
fifth South Downs, and the remaining fifth of 
about equal numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, 
and Kentish half-breds, with a few pens of 
horned and polled Norfolks, horned Dorsets 
and Somersets, horned and polled Scotch and 
Welsh Sheep, &c. 

The Leute consisted of about equal num. 
bers of vew Leicesters, for the most part 
of the Downish cross, and South Downs, 
with a few pens of Dorsets, Kentish hai 
breds, &c. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Oct. 11. 


The arrivals this week are moderate. The 
market dull, but without alteration in the 
prices. 





THE FUNDS. 
Fri. | Sat. |Mon. /Tues. Wed. Ther. 
} 88g. 883. 884, 88}, 8°] 


— 


3 per Cent, 
Cons. Ann, 





SECOND GLASGOW LOTTERY. 3 
Aathority of Parliament. The Schemt 

contains Prices of 
£15,000 
£10,000 
£5,000 
£3,000 

&c. &c. 

All to be drawn in ONE DAY, Wedoesity 
22d January next, The Prizes consist of Pree 
hold Lands and Houses; but the fortuna 
Holders have the option of taking the Pre 
perty, or receiving the Amount io Money 8 
soon as drawn, according to the Valu 
against each Prize in the Scheme, *¥ rn 
only to a small Commission of 5 per Cents 
cover the risk and expense in selling ‘be 
perty. The Shares, divided agreeably © 
directions of the Act, are on Sale at | 
Offices, at the following Prices .— 

Wnore Ticker .... £13 13° 7 
Har .... £7 6 O| Eicuta..--4! 9 
Quarter. 315 6|Sixteesta ° sl 

Schemes at large be had, gratis, © 

the Offices. wand - 


£2,000 
£1,500 
£1,000 

£500 


a 
EN! —$ $ $$$ 
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